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After six years we've got brand new name: the International Reporting Project. With enlarged base 
support, our program adding some exciting new programs help U.S. journalists cover the world better. 
think that goal more important than ever. 


Since began 1998 the Pew International Journalism Program, we've awarded fellowships more than 
130 U.S. journalists for reporting trips different countries. Twice year, journalists come Washington D.C. 
spend nine weeks the Johns Hopkins University School for Advanced International Studies (SAIS) studying inter- 
national affairs. The Fellows then travel overseas for six weeks report key global stories. You've read, seen and 
heard their prize-winning stories the media. 


Now entering its seventh year, the International Reporting Project embarking some new initiatives. You'll 
hearing about them soon. But most all we're delighted continue the original goals the Pew International 
Journalism Program: training journalists cover the world and them out and it. 


1619 Massachusetts Avenue, 


International Reporting Project 
Johns Hopkins University SAIS 663-7762 

www.pewfellowships.org 
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Going South 


Edwards wants its native son, Sharpton its 
black ambassador. Howard Dean wants reach its poor 
white guys. John Kerry muses about winning without it, 
while George Bush wants all. What about the South, 
anyway, that makes central the nation yet still other? 
The South looms particularly large now, election year and 
divided red/blue nation, and the press has chance try 
unravel its many mysteries. But that’s not easy. the 
South another country, with its own history and sensibilities? 
large box that the press uses contain problems and issues 
that are really national? both? Jacob Levenson, Yankee 
who has spent lot time the South lately, tries get his 
mind around the region our cover story, “Divining Dixie.” 
Also this issue: the editorial pages and the war. Given the 
preemptive nature the invasion Iraq, and given that most 


the rest the world opposed it, one would expect the 
administration’s rationale put tough test the 
nation’s top editorial pages. How high was the bar? Chris 
Mooney measures it, and talks some editors about what 
they think their prewar words now. Plus: how U.S. 
reporters work understand the why TV’s digital 
dawn rosy, and what political reporters actually for 
living. reporter who tripped Erin Brockovich, and 
another reporter haunted the serial murders Juarez. 
Nine books about war and one about women’s magazines. 
And more. hope you enjoy the issue and, Campaign 
progresses, hope you are also enjoying Campaign 
Desk daily analyses and critiques how the media 
print, television, radio, and Internet are covering the race. 
Find www.campaigndesk.org. 
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mind around the region our cover story, “Divining Dixie.” 
Also this issue: the editorial pages and the war. Given the 
preemptive nature the invasion Iraq, and given that most 
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recent editorial (“Mr. Jen- 
nings’s January/ 
February) criticized the Cen- 
ter for Media and Public Af- 


fairs for content analysis 


Iraq war news that character- 
ized ABC having the most 
“antiwar” coverage. Quoting 
from our study, pointed 


out that defined “tone 


coverage terms opinions 
expressed about the war, 
the administration’s policies, 
and the perfor- 
mance.” Thus, found that 
“Fox came out arguably the 
most (with compe- 
tition from CBS), while the 
cumulative effect opinion 
ABC put “at the other 
end the spectrum.” 

The editorial even cites one 
our examples “nega- 
tive” opinion expressed 
ABC from Iraqi who criti- 


cized the U.S. for killing his 


wife and other civilians: 
cause Americans, there are 
three families that are all 
under the rubble.” 

Well, that sounds pretty 
beef? you noted, “what the 
study deemed ‘negative’ 
sounds suspiciously like 
willingness show the face 
war.” Well, yes; but the face 
war included 
American civilian who told 
CBS that still supported 
the war, even after his own 
brother died the fighting, 
and Iraqi sheikh who told 
Fox that wanted thank 
“George Bush for the won- 
derful steps liberate 
from ABC 
showed more the critics, 
CBS and Fox more the 


also 


supporters the war and its 


human costs. This doesn’t 
mean one presentation was 
more accurate than another, 
just that viewers the differ- 
ent networks got different 
views the war. Ben 


| 


RIF 


Bradlee said about editing, 
report choose. 

CJR appears assume that 
equated “antiwar” tone 
with inappropriately one- 
sided, not unpatriotic, cov- 
erage: “The center carefully 
avoids spelling out conclu- 
sions, but unspoken im- 
plication drifts off the report 
like vapor that some kind 
mathematical ‘balance’ be- 
tween ‘negative’ and ‘positive’ 
constitutes rough measure 
express preference for cov- 
erage that was more critical 
the Bush administration 
and more strongly focused 
“dried blood.” 


4 The Death of Dangerous Art 


AS 


carefully avoided “spel- 
ling out conclusions” precise- 
because ironclad lim- 
itation inferences from so- 
cial science studies: they can 
show what is, not what ought 
be; fact does not imply 
value. You can argue from our 
findings that ABC’s coverage 
was too negative, that Fox’s 
was too positive (as im- 
plies). But that depends 
assumptions about what tone 
coverage “correct,” which 
our study nowhere 

ROBERT LICHTER 
President, Center for Media 

and Public Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 


Laurels for taking 
the Center for Media and 


Public Affairs. time for 
all journalists look into the 
validity its studies. 

Lichter tends count 
negative event 
news bias even reported 
factually. study the 
1992 recession coverage under 
the first President Bush, 
implied that because the main 
networks produced twice 
many economic stories they 
had the year before and more 
than percent the cover- 
age was negative, the networks 
were unfair Bush. also 
eliminates any state- 
ments that appear neutral. 

beginning, 
Lichter’s Center has obtained 
most its funding from right- 
leaning foundations. Why 
that fact added 
news reports about its studies 
that often claim show 
liberal bias the media? 

ARTHUR 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


news 


admiration and gratitude 
Trudy Lieberman for one 
the best articles read 
the current state the media 
(“Answer the &%$#* Ques- 
tion!” January/February). 
have been obsessing late 
about the failure almost 
every reporter and interviewer 
ask follow-up questions; 
friends are sick hearing 
talk about it. simultane- 
ously elated the confirma- 
tion suspicions and de- 
pressed the lack hope for 
end such passivity. 
BRUNK 
Dallas, Texas 


spokespeople who don’t want 
caught off-guard are 
coming interviews armed 
with facts and messages, have 
practiced delivering those 
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How Lurid Reports Obscure the Bigger Story 


KAI WRIGHT 


ob’s story was certainly compelling. The New York 
Times found him “prowling” for sex Manhattan 
bathhouse, high wildly addictive stimulant” 
even spoke with the reporter. The sentiment 
most the men the bathhouse was that, one 
them said, “rubbers are killjoy.” None cared about the 
threat AIDS, and all were hopped 
crystal meth drug the story’s headline 
described THE BEAST THE BATHHOUSE. 
The article was but one recent spate 
shocking tales about how the nexus 
drugs and sex has led too many gay men 
ignore the danger HIV. It’s gripping stuff, 
and it’s this year’s hot AIDS story the U.S. 
Too bad it’s such distortion reality. 
Crystal meth use indeed spreading among 
well-heeled, largely white, urban gay men. 
And HIV certainly the rise among gay 
men well new infections shot 
percent between 1999 and 2002. The prob- 
lem that that increase driven infections among low- 
and middle-income African Americans. And those infec- 
tions have little with “sex marathons.” the contrary, 
most likely the result serial monogamy within 
small social circles where HIV already present. 


far less eye-popping tale, and one have seen 
woefully little coverage of. Nor have seen much coverage 


the fact that the epidemic aging percent new 
HIV diagnoses New York City each year are among peo- 
ple over forty because growing infections among 


middle-aged blacks who aren’t using condoms with their 


partners. beasts, bathhouses, just the small but cru- 
cial miscalculations that add today’s still growing 
AIDS epidemic. 

All reporters love good lead. From drugs crime 


poverty, cover America’s social concerns with dose 


perception-skewing hype. ambitious study recently re- 
leased the Kaiser Family Foundation makes this clear. The 
study illustrates how, from the beginning, the AIDS story 
has been driven series big, attention-grabbing events. 
the early years, was the effect the blood supply and 
debate over San Francisco bathhouses being shut down. 
Next came the public infections Rock Hudson and Mag- 
Johnson, followed pair very large events, the dis- 
covery the drugs that have staved off death for many 
people, and, finally, the AIDS devastation Africa. 


The Kaiser study didn’t analyze how much the hot story 
the time colored how life with HIV was depicted. But offered 
disturbing hint what this approach misses: overall, only 
percent stories focused U.S. minorities. African Ameri- 
cans account for half all new infections every year, but they 
have rarely been involved the epidemic’s high drama. 

Even when blacks have entered the frame, the picture has 
remained out focus. recent hot story was about black 

men “on the down low” 


guys who consid- 
themselves straight, and live such, but 
maintain homosexual relationships the 
side. For most publications, those pieces of- 
fered rare focus black gay men. Yet, just 


before the down-low infatuation emerged, 


twentysomething black gay 
men are infected with HIV. Beyond the ini- 
tial news reports, journalists have shown lit- 
tle interest these largely out-of-the-closet 
(and thus boring?) people whose primary 
risk unprotected sex inside relationship 
with someone trusted too quickly. 

fair, the quest for dramatic story angle goes be- 
yond journalism. Many those leading the fight against 
HIV insist framing emergency rather than last- 
ing concern. That means creating sense urgency 
something best done focusing hyperbolic scenarios. 

its laudable effort get the epidemic onto the front 
page, the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention fo- 
cuses journalists attention-getting theories. The down- 
low hysteria began when the CDC started pushing stuc 
that speculated that such men form “HIV bridge” 
straight black women. The crystal meth hype now being 
driven the CDC’s effort understand what it’s calling 
“HIV-prevention fatigue” among young gay men. 

The result myopic understanding this epidemic. 
see white where there’s actually black. see drug-in- 
duced orgies where there are really complex sexual choices 
complicated the search for intimacy. And see some- 
thing that demands our attention for just few fleeting, 
hysterical moments when actually facing systemic, 


decades-long problem. 


1es 
ICs 


Kai Wright senior editor City Limits New York. 
Contact him through his Web site, kaiwright.com. For more 
the Kaiser study, visit www.kff.org/kaiserpolls/aidsat21. 
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NEWSWEEK, for showing its own example 
“Fear Litigation Paralyzing our Professions.” Under the 
inside slug “Justice,” Stuart Taylor 3,400-word article 
described one extreme situation after another evidence 
that frivolous, greed-driven lawsuits are jeopardizing medi- 
cine, education, and the ministry and therefore society it- 
self. Essentially amicus brief the case for so-called tort 
reform, the article relied heavily the testimony one 
Philip Howard, identified lawyer and civic 
activist” who has “devised proposals save Americans from 
legal system gone mad” proposals not only limit 


damages but also take some cases out the hands 


courtroom juries entirely. But while noting (parenthetically) 
that Howard’s law firm, Covington Burling, represents 
Newsweek, the article failed mention few related matters 
among them, that Covington Burling specialty de- 
fending employers against discrimination lawsuits; and that 
since 1999 Newsweek and its sibling, Post-Newsweek Sta- 
tions, have been the target such discrimination lawsuits 
least three times. (One case went the company’s favor; 
one resulted $8.3 million verdict for the plaintiff; one 
pending.) Had this history been disclosed readers, they 
might have been less amazed when the newsmagazine 
blatantly took its stand. “One day, may realize,” 
the article concluded, “that their right sue has become 
trial for all.” Or, more accurately, perhaps, all 
Newsweek? 


the NEWS-JOURNAL, Daytona Beach, Flori- 

da, for artful display the power the 
press. Having pledged $13 million for the naming 
planned performing arts center, and determined persuade 
the Volusia County Council the disappointing $500,000 
toward the center that the council had granted earlier, Tippen 
Davidson, the paper’s owner and co-editor and the pro- 
ducer, along with his daughter, theater group that would 
one the center’s major tenants invited council mem- 
bers the paper for little private chat. One one, back- 
to-back meetings behind closed doors unmistakable 


DE 


weight, each the seven members was interviewed David- 
son and select group business leaders that usually includ- 
Georgia Kaney, the publisher. One one, 
each was told that another $2.4 million was needed for the 
center and was asked for promise support. And one 


one, each said yes. the next official council meeting with 
only some minor unpleasantness when the paper’s lawyer, 
who also the publisher’s husband, was heard tell un- 
expected turncoat, dead man walking” the addi- 
tional $2.4 million was approved. Subsequent rumblings 
about possible violations Florida’s Sunshine Law came 
naught. Groundbreaking ceremonies for the News-Journal 
Center are scheduled for some time March. 


THE PALM BEACH POST, for adding new 


lum. After learning July that the Islamic Academy Flori- 


March/April 2004 


da, which had ties organization the U.S. govern- 
terrorist list, was beneficiary the state’s $88 million 
corporate school voucher program, the paper focused its at- 
tention the program itself. Over the next six months, 
seventy-plus articles, most them S.V. Date and Kimber- 
Miller, the Post uncovered nothing less than total mess. 
Among the findings: that the program, which diverted mil- 
lions dollars from public education awarding dollar-for- 
dollar tax credits corporations financing scholarships for 
private and religious schools the brainchild local busi- 
nessman who contributed $100,000 the GOP had been 
given high pass the Florida legislature with strings, 
oversight, accountability attached. Not only did the state 
have way knowing which students were attending which 
schools what they were being taught how they were 
being measured what, any, academic standards, but there 
were also signs possible fraud. the time the Christmas 
break, resignations had been tendered, audits launched, new 
reg ulations ordered, voucher funding pulled, criminal probes 
begun. And oh, yes three Palm Beach Post reporters barred 
from year-end interview with Governor Jeb Bush. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, the LOS ANGELES TIMES, 
and TEXAS MONTHLY magazine, for going too 
into the heart Texas p.r. December “cocktail 
buffet,” the invitation put it, was given “honoring The New 
Times Houston Bureau Chief, Ralph Blumenthal and his 
vife, Deborah Blumenthal, author, and Los Angeles Times 
Bureau Chief, Scott Goid and his wife, Dana Calvo, 
Los Angeles Times writer.” Co-hosts for all this honoring were 
Julie and Evan Smith and Catherine and Bill Miller, none 
whose professional affiliations, unlike those the honorees, 
were mentioned the elegant script. Insiders, however, 
would have recognized Evan Smith the editor Texas 
they also might have recognized the address the 
event that Bill Miller’s home, and the RSVP phone num- 
ber that Hillco Partners, the huge political lobbying firm 
which Miller principal. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, for putting stars its 
eyes. Here are only two the many 
wort efforts that competed early January for the AP’s 
prize for Beat the Week: the revelation that, buried the 
Labor Department’s proposed new rules extended over- 
time benefits low-income workers, were tips how em- 
ployers could avoid paying them; and the disclosure that the 
governor Connecticut had become the subject feder- 
investigation into corruption. Here’s what the singled 
out for positive reinforcement with its $500 reward: news 
that annulment papers filed after Britney Spears’s quickie 
wedding were already signed and that furthermore, the 
reporter had been the first actually see them. 


Darts Laurels written Gloria Cooper, deputy executive 
editor. Nominations: 212-854-1887. 
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Crime and Punishment 
Vill the Deeply Flawed Hutton Report Hobble the 


journalist botches single report, his port anything told him the foreign 

defend him, and sud- MP, corporate whistleblower, 
the future the British anyone unless could verify that 


clouded with talk increased over- 
sight, funding shakeup, and the 
specter self-censorship? Something 
fit. The picture gets clearer, 
though, when realize that what 
happening the BBC has less with 
Andrew Gilligan’s careless broadcast last 
May (in which Gilligan, reporting 

something that inferred from conversations with 

anonymous source, accused Tony Blair’s government 
embellishing its Iraq dossier bolster the case for war) 
than does with the BBC’s foes, both ideological and eco- 
nomic, who want see hobbled. 

Gilligan’s source was David Kelly, leading government 
weapons expert, who committed suicide July after being 
identified. The investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding Kelly’s death, headed the senior judge Lord Hut- 
ton, culminated late January with the release report 
that exonerated Blair and excoriated the BBC. its wake, 
Greg Dyke, the BBC’s director general; Gavyn Davies, the 
chairman its board governors, and Gilligan all resigned. 

Hutton’s myopic report avoided many important as- 
pects the Kelly saga that can hardly considered the 
For instance, Hutton said was “unnecessary” 
that senior 
members the defense intelligence staff had serious 
doubts, which were ignored, about the content the Iraq 


final word. 
for him express opinion evidence 


dossier. Remember the headline-grabbin claim the 
dossier trumpeted dramatically Blair September 
2002 that Iraq could launch chemical and biological 


weapons within forty-five minutes the order so? 
What Blair had failed mention that that bit intelli- 
gence referred only short-range battlefield weapons, not 
long-range missiles that could threaten Europe, the press 
understood him mean. What does Hutton say about 
this? consideration this distinction does not fall with- 

the question whether the Blair government “sexed 
up” its dossier, Gilligan claimed, remains open. 
Another defect the report one that potentially 


more chilling Hutton’s perversion the law governing 


free speech. Britain has First Amendment, but freedom 


expression well enshrined statute and bolstered case 
law. What Hutton says, though, that 
fact impugning the integrity others, including politicians, 
should not made the media.” Period. such inter- 


pretation became the law the land, journalist re- 


false accusations 


was true. Such interpretation betrays 
what journalism is, and its role 


the timing the re- 


democracy. 
For the BBC, the 
port could hardly have been worse. The 


ten- government char- 
ter for renewal 2006, which point 
must defend its entire structure and funding 
formula. Several opposition lawmakers are pushing 
for more direct government control the corporation. The 
license fee, which levied ery British household with 
television and generates most the BBC’s funding, under 
scrutiny competitors who have long complained that the 
fee anticompetitive tax. Then there the matter the 
search for new chairman and director general, which al- 
ready under way. Tony Blair has the final say, and fear that the 
new executives will bring note caution the BBC’s 
newsgathering hardly the stuff conspiracy theory. Even 
the corporation’s rivals worry that the fallout from the Hut- 
ton report could chill the BBC’s journalism. Snow, an- 
chor for Channel wrote recently that the death David 
Kelly could ultimately rob Britain “of the best public service 
broadcaster the world.” 

The BBC and the Blair government have been increas- 
ingly odds since the late 1990s, when Blair courted Ru- 
pert Murdoch (who owns several London papers and 
stake the British Sky Broadcasting network) effort 
raise Labor’s the business community. The sit- 
uation worsened during the war with Blair’s aides 
complaining vigorously that the BBC’s reporting was bi- 
ased against the war. 

the wake the report, the BBC ended the 
practice its reporters writing for other publications, and 
begun review its editorial processes, including the un- 
scripted interviews between and anchors (like the 
one which Gilligan leveled his “sexed up” charge). This, 
our view, the properly weighted response. crucial that 
the BBC’s enemies not allowed use this deeply flawed 
report undercut one the world’s last major news orga- 
nizations devoted public-service journalism. Daily 
Mail hardly knee-jerk defender the BBC put 
best January editorial: “The Mail offers the BBC the 
following advice: lose your nerve. The greatest trea- 
sures possess are your inde and reputation for 
impartiality. Once lost, they may never 
public loves and trusts you far more than the politicians, 


ag 


which why the latter will always against you.” 
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FOX WATCH 


MoveOn.org members take bias-watching into their living rooms 


The Fox Watch group, other hand, 
Fox Watch group, the other hand 
dard spelled out the Society Profes- 
sional Journalists’ code ethics. Fox 
News’s talk-show hosts and pundits are 
frequently censured the group for 
what Fox Watch sees conservative spin. 
Some criticism reflects the ideological 
differences liberal and conservative 
viewpoints, but Fox Watch volunteers in- 
sist they are giving their time because 
they are concerned about the aggressive 
posturing that passes political discus- 


Deborah Yesner monitoring Fox News 


very week, 700 people who like Fox News tune 
News. 
Some are retirees with e-mail addresses like 
gramma. Others are busy with their day jobs 


greatest- 
piano 
teachers and special-education tutors. They have experience 
management cancer research but little, any, background 
the new field they have undertaken: media criticism. 

They are members MoveOn.org and they have volunteered 
for the Fox Watch detail. Everyone the group has agreed 
monitor least one show the 24-hour cable news service, but 
many monitor upwards five. From Utah Florida, they TiVo, 
videotape, and transcribe. Some find themselves yelling their 
television sets, others have been asked their families watch 
remote corner the house. They are looking identify in- 


cidences media malpractice, and several volunteers give 
many ten hours week the cause. 

Media bias watchdogs recent phenomenon. There’s 
AIM (Accuracy Media) the right and there’s FAIR (Fairness 
and Accuracy Reporting) the left, both employing small 
staffs. The Media Research Center, which describes itself the 
leader exposing liberal media bias, has been around since 1987 
and has sixty employees and six-million-dollar operating budget. 


sion Fox, and the disrespectful treat- 
ment guests with opposing viewpoints. 

Noah Winer, coordinator the Fox 
Watch program, isn’t convinced that Fox Watch will have any 
short- long-term influence the Fox News channel 
not expecting letter from Roger Ailes saying, ‘I’ve been thinking 
about it, and right, says. But Winer does hope that the 
work Fox Watch doing will persuade other news organizations 
not follow Fox lead. Fox, after all, has high ratings. 
concerned that other cable news networks are highly influenced 
them,” Winer says. 

Winer concedes that Fox Watch experiment. The group 
attempts generate publicity through letter-writing, e-mail, and 
telephone campaigns local newspapers, journalists, media crit- 
ics, and other cable news outlets. Similar strategies have been 
known backfire Winer, when MoveOn lobbied the New 
York Post drop the syndicated columnist Robert Novak re- 
sponse the Plame affair, and the paper’s editorial page editor, 
Bob McManus, responded with leak his own, running 
Winer’s home telephone number the headline editorial 
with instructions “swarm him.” 

Winer remains philosophical and committed the belief that 
there will always high-quality journalism citizens continue 
create demand for it. don’t know going come out 
this, but need start somewhere,” says. 


Laurie Kelliher 
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Blitzer: How does feel the bottom the polls, 
you and the point? 


Blitzer: How frustrating does get, though, that you are 
not registering really any these polls? 


what point you say, You know what, on? 
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Blitzer: What does that mean youre all the way? 
some point going run out money ... 


Blitzer: you're going keep going? 
The first five questions Wolf Blitzer’s January 


interview CNN with presidential candidate 
Dennis Kucinich during the New Hampshire primary. 
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Plumbing the Net’s power PAIRING 


and say, Let’s rally different conversation here.” 


His was awkward, put kindly: 

hristopher Lydon, the erudite former host Boston pub- couple plans see the ballet and sym- 
lic radio’s The Connection, has resurfaced with new Web phony while Florida.” 
site devoted chronicling the role the Internet gener Rigidity was work; “couple” just has 
ally, and Weblogs specifically, the 2004 presidential lar, right? 
campaign. ory Lydon thinks isn’t being covered well No. “Couple,” like “family” and some other collective 
mainstream press. “The newspapers, and including The nouns, can either way itself usually best 
New York Times, have been deep mines misunderstanding plural). Just some supe erfic plural phrases sometimes 
about the world we’re now in,” says. was eager draw line have treated collective nouns should 


S 
= 
th 
oy 


treated plural when that 


illustrate his point, Lydon refers something wrote The principle that grammarians inv 


V S Nal 
or 1 > cite “The R ooing > | | 
back November introduce the site, “The Blogging the ment” the idea plural, make the verb plural. Deciding 
President: 2004” (www.bloggingofthepresident.com), which about that requires thought, though, not just 
Times story about the relationship between the Internet and that either sin 


Howard Dean’s campaign: “The Times story was that Howard 
Dean has brought new trick the ‘like direct mail, 
phone solicitation and events restaurants’ and captured 


our example, 


without “bot 


the Internetizens. Nary hint the more plausible counter- ing two peopl 
story: that free citizens online drafted Howard Dean and are plans and the couple 
carrying him like hood ornament their campaign. But some disa 
For those not familiar with Weblog terrain, BOP seems uneven it. might 
and bit insular. But nestled among the various posts some good filed suit 
q 
stuff. Wonder why the Dean juggernaut careened into ditch? Read 
“The Limits Dean Nation,” which the Pennsylvania lawmaker 
4 | 
g 
Lydon also posts interviews with everyone from Dick Morris, 
the opportunistic political consultant, the Irish writer Mick 
| 
Fealty, whose blog, Slugger confronts “the troubles” 
Northern Ireland. Lydon Morris about this “new age 
American politics,” which, 2004 anyway, Morris says will belong 
the Republicans: Let’s remember,” Morris observes, “that the 
Internet more male than female, more right-wing than left- poynter. org/oncall 
| 
wing, more upscale than downscale.” With Fealty, Lydon 
the use blogs form public diplomacy. Fealty suspects that ethicsadvicelineforjournalists.org 
7 - ~ 
the rhythm and rules blogs help people out intellectual ruts. 
| 


“The dynamic the blog keeps people moving forward,” says. pair sites for journalists facing ethical 
“It doesn’t encourage people linger over hurt offense.” them providing ethics doctors call. 
Lydon, former New York Times reporter, stresses that Each site lists telephone number call you have 

hard predict how these new forces will play out the cam- ethical question you consult your boss The Poyn- 
paign and beyond, but says it’s important “study the tools now number staffed weekdays from a.m. p.m. Eastern 
our hands and consider the implications.” Time. The other site, run Loyola University Chicago and the 
William Whitney 


Chicago chapter the Professional Journalists, 
takes message and Loyola person trained 
calls you back, usually within twenty-four hours. 
Neither site promises easy “yes” “no” answers. Instead, 


the conversations offer you chance think through 


job assess the information and problem. 
independent intelligence analyst myself. job The Poynter page also has several good sets tips eth- 
tell readers The New York Times what the government ical issues, which means you may able avoid that phone 


thought about call the first place. 
Times reporter Judith Miller’s defense her coverage WMD, Sreenath Sreenivasan 
quoted Michael Massing’s scathing critique prewar press coverage (sree@sree.net), who teaches new media 
the February issue The New York Review Books offers his tips for journalists SreeTips.com. 
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inst the theater. 
K n le nN 35 D 10! 
*See “They each; $57 million was” and “Tons was” 
Mark Cohen draws distinctions between political campaign and more about writing Language Corner Web site, 
social movement that were apparently lost the Dean folks. 
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CHASING 


THE GHOULS 


The Juarez Serial Murders, and Reporter Who Let 
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JOHN BURNETT 


American city, the serial 


assigned teams reporters coming 
the murders from every angle. But 
because they happen Mexican bor- 
der city, just across the sluggish Rio 
Grande from Paso, Texas, they are 
seen from the U.S. ghoulish curios- 
ity. The exception the Paso Times, 
where reporter Diana Washington 
Valdez has covered the sexual homicides 


for the last five years, and not without 
some cost herself. 

According Amnesty International, 
least 137 women have been the vic- 
tims sexual homicide during the last 
ten years. The state government Chi- 
huahua puts the number closer nine- 
ty. Their bodies, some mutilated, were 
usually dumped ditches vacant lots 
the treeless desert. Most victims have 
been young, attractive women attending 
school working one the city’s 
large export assembly plants, known 
maquiladoras. Though the police claim 
have jailed the killers, whom they 
identify cabal bus drivers and 
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gang members led Egyptian 
chemist, almost one believes that 
they are the real culprits. Washington 
Valdez thinks she knows why. 

The forty-nine-year-old investigative 
reporter has written book, Harvest 
Women: Mexican Safari, based her 
coverage, which due out this spring. 
it, she offers widely circulated, though 
hushed, theory why the authorities 
have failed arrest the real suspects. She 
alleges that some the murderers are 
young members prominent Juarez 
families who have ties the Juarez drug 
cartel and buy protection from the po- 
lice. They are called Los Juniors. 


| 
THE JOB 
| 


q 


“The best information have that 
these men are committing crimes simply 
for the sport it. know girls 
told stories about escaping from 
certain parties orgies which 
some these people were she 
says. “The Mexican federal investigators 
have enough information put people 
jail now. know that.” 


rotected straight-shooting 


prosecutors, (mostly) honest 
cops, and the First Amendment, 
most American reporters have 


idea what it’s like work 
the separate reality Mexican border 
town. The border has been called sepa- 
rate country, hybrid netherworld with 
its own distinct economy, cultural tradi- 
tions, and immigration patterns. pos- 
sible for newcomer visit these drab, 
sprawling border cities, see the Block- 
busters and KFCs, the stout women lug- 
ging immense shopping bags across the 
international bridges, and wonder what 
the fuss all about. There the economy 
you see trucking, and 
retail and there the vast under- 
ground economy that runs, like 
aquifer, beneath the borderlands. Every 
night, organizations clever and violent 
men move cocaine, marijuana, heroin, 
sex slaves, stolen cars, avocados, frozen 
chicken, and bottles Viagra back and 
forth across the divide. It’s impossible 
understand the border, and border jour- 
nalism, without acknowledging the ubiq- 
uitous role contraband. 

name names powerful families 
mentioned police investigations, 
Washington Valdez did, “es muy 
says longtime Juarez newspaper editor, 
who asked not identified. 

Juarez, one level, prosperous 
industrial city 1.3 million inhabitants, 
with four universities, museums, and 
sprawling slum cardboard houses. 
another level, home the Juarez 


men had machine-gunned judge, 
broad daylight, the sushi bar across the 
street from the hotel. 


the binational border affairs re- 


porter for the Times, Washington Valdez 


quickly learned that working Mexico 


requires habits not taught journalism 


schools. There are few dependable statis- 
tics, Freedom Information Act, 


and ill-enforced constitutional protec- 
tions. People prefer meet journalist 


person rather than talk the phone. 


What’s more, local journalists are 
often viewed government collabora- 
tors because some them collect infor- 
mation for the officials they cover. 

worked with some Juarez re- 


porters who would back and tell the 


authorities what was Washing- 
ton Valdez says dryly. But she understands 
the reporters’ situation, too. used 
critical Mexican colleagues until 
realized what it’s like work here,” she 


says over chips, salsa, and cold beer 
the Sanborn’s coffee shop Juarez. 


Courageous Mexican reporters must 


learn their limits. Said one veteran news- 


contain accounts officials and other 
persons who facilitated orgies where they 
abused women whose bodies were found 
afterwards. The investigators say that 
some the people also participated 
the murders,” she wrote, excerpt 
her book published last October the 
Mexico City daily Jornada. She named 
fourteen people, many from prominent 
families, who “could have known the 
crimes are involved.” 

She also wrote that “police corruption 
all levels” and involvement the car- 
tel are critical explaining the continu- 
ation the murders. She asserted that 
certain Mexican state and federal inves- 
tigators wanted pursue promising 
leads but were blocked supervisors 
because “rich and people were 
involved.” Official reaction the article 
was muted, but the excerpt set off buzz 
the streets Juarez. 

Her theory lacks critical details, how- 


A 


ever, such the nature the shadowy 
police-Juniors-narco nexus, well 
testimony from eyewitnesses com- 
pelling evidence from police. Washing- 


cartel, drug mafia wealthy and per- 
vasive that local journalists say has in- 
filtrated every civic institution from city 
hall the leading newspaper. 


paper journalist Nuevo Laredo, Mexico: 
“On the border, reporters not only have 
investigators, but mathematicians 
well, getting their equations right and 


ton Valdez says she knows the theory ap- 
pears sketchy now, but the book will an- 
swer many those questions. 

Art Werge, FBI agent Paso, says 


few years ago, attended journalism 
conference Ciudad Juarez hotel about 
covering the border. During afternoon 


panel, the police reporter for Diario 


Juarez took call his cell phone and 
rushed from the room. After the session, 
strolled outside find out why po- 
lice helicopter was hovering. 


carefully calculating how far they can go.” 


Washington Valdez has gone further 
than nearly any other reporter get 


the bottom the story the murdered 


women Juarez. She now finds herself 


largely alone advancing explosive 


theory, one that some say highly specu- 


lative: “Mexican federal investigations 


the theory Los Juniors plausible be- 
cause “on the border, seen mem- 
bers these areas society engage 
drug trafficking and other crimes.” But 
this point, adds, “we seen any 
evidence support that theory.” 

The Juarez newspaper editor says he, 
too, has received extensive information 
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Los Juniors, and thinks the sce- 
nario credible. 

“Los Juniors have business and family 
ties the cartel,” says. The editor says 


has also talked state investigators 


who were not permitted pursue leads. 
But therein lies the major weakness the 
Juniors theory. “It raw intelligence,” 
concludes. 

Manuel Esparza, spokesman for the 
Special Women’s Homicide Unit the 


state attorney general’s office Juarez, 


claims his investigators have 
mors about Los Juniors for years, but 
find them credible. “There are links 
between those people and the murders,” 
says emphatically. “And there were, 
stop prosecuting anyone.” 

Over the years, there has been host 
lurid explanations for the serial homi- 
cides: satanic sacrifices, 


ing, snuff films, murderous street gangs, 


and blood sport. 
“Los Juniors one many theories,” 
says Esther Chavez Cano, longtime 


women’s rights activist who has closely fol- 
lowed the investigation for ten years. “Any 


know what happening our city, where 
women are killed for being women.” 

The lack published evidence impli- 
cating specific individuals has not dis- 


suaded some the mothers murdered 


girls, who subscribe the Juniors theory. 
“Clearly, some very economically power- 


ful people are connected the murders. 


How else could these crimes for tet 
years without being solved?” asks Benita 
Monarrez. The body her seventeen- 
year-old daughter, Laura Berenice, was 
found November 2001, along with 
the bodies seven other young women, 
dumped cotton field Juarez. 


the weekly column that Washing- 


ton Valdez used write, she once 
questioned the need for new 

highway that ran from Juarez 


sleepy border crossing. She wrote 
what many Juarenses suspected was 


the perfect highway for the cartel shut- 


tle drug shipments the border. was 
not popular story official circles. But 
U.S. journalist, she had degree 
protection. It’s unlikely Mexican news- 
paper would have printed the same kind 
speculative story. 

For example, when the gutsy Juarez 
daily, Norte, published the names and 
photos six policemen suspected 
murdering local attorney, the reporter 
was menaced police thugs the 
street and told drop the story. It’s not 


surprising that Norte occasionally 
reprints Washington Valdez’s stories 
way publicize important but sensitive 
developments the murders women, 
sourcing the gringo daily across the 
river. “The journalists here know what 
know,” she says. “They just can’t report 
it. they tell me, ‘Go for it, 

Yet, even though she works Paso, 
Washington Valdez has careful 
she the international 
bridge work the story. few days after 
she first wrote about Los Juniors 
2002 series the murders the Times, 
owned Gannett, she says she was ap- 
proached Mexican intermediary 
and politely told, “Los Juniors not 
want their names divulged.” 

realized that was cue,” she says. 
“How much money did want drop 
the story?” 

Washington Valdez says she was 
warned Mexican friend who had spo- 
ken police officers Juarez that she 
should “quiet down” because she was mak- 
ing some powerful individuals “very mad.” 
But she refuses so. “It’s not just 
she says. “It has required everything 
me. The challenge, getting the bottom 
things, the danger like that.” 

For journalist who woman, holds 
dual U.S.-Mexico nationality, and grew 
the border, the murder story has be- 
come personal. Her outrage grows with the 
body count. “These young women, girls, 
have way defend themselves,” she 
says. “There’s atrocity being committed 
here. The authorities know who the killers 
are and nothing’s being done about it.” 


crosses 


Driving around Juarez, she radiates the 
casual paranoia someone covering 
story which the authorities may well 
the bad guys. She has fears. 
mention the make car!” she tells 
me. pull crime scene guarded 
three federal policemen with video 
camera. she says, gonna 
have plates now. well, they’re 
going have sooner later.” 

Nearby, walk large pink cross 
erected the middle vacant lot, 
near sprawling Wal-Mart. February 
21, 2001, the body seventeen-year-old 
Lilia Alejandra Garcia Andrade was 
found this spot, nude and wrapped 
blanket. She had been choked and 
savagely beaten, and parts her breasts 
had been cut away. Washington Valdez 
says she came out here shortly after the 
crime interview neighbors the area. 

started cry,” she says. “The emo- 
tion had built from previous years. 
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had managed disassociate myself 
that point. kept crying. People 
must have thought was relative.” 

She stares the cross. “This has be- 
come personal altar,” she says. 

February 2003, Washington Valdez 
wrote note the assistant managing 
editor and told him she didn’t think she 
could write about the discovery an- 
other girl’s body. “In fairness edi- 
tors, when they say I’ve gotten too in- 
volved, they’re probably right,” she says. 

Nevertheless, today she still covers the 
femicides and the drug cartel, though 
she spends most her time chasing sto- 
ries Texas. 

“She has not burned says Ar- 
mando Durazo, the Times assistant 
managing editor. “Diana knows her job, 
and her responsibilities.” 


Mexican government every 

turn. Last year, Amnesty Inter- 
national and the Mexican Na- 
tional Human Rights Commission re- 
leased highly critical reports faulting the 
Mexican authorities for grossly inade- 
quate forensic work, faking evidence, co- 
ercing confessions and mistreating vic- 
tims’ families. Representative Hilda Solis, 
Democrat from California, has intro- 
duced bill Congress calling the 
State Department put the murders 
the top its bilateral agenda with Mexi- 
co. And, for the first time, last November 
President Vicente Fox met with group 
mothers slain girls. 

Many the murdered women 
worked maquiladoras, which produce 
things like TVs, car dashboards, and 
computer keyboards. 
groups criticize maquilas for not provid- 
ing better security for their low-wage, 
largely female work force. The multina- 
tional factories are popular targets 
labor, women’s rights groups, and 
antiglobalization groups, which regularly 
assign them indirect culpability the 
women’s deaths. 

But Washington Valdez disagrees. 
“This police she says flatly. 
“It’s not about socio-economic condi- 
tions Juarez. It’s not about the 
women and getting away with it. When 
the police catch the killers, that’s when 
the murders will 


John Burnett has covered the border the 
Southwest correspondent for National 
Public Radio for the last five years. 
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ERIC UMANSKY 


rin Brockovich-Ellis, the envi- 


ronmental crusader whose 
story graced movie screens 


few years ago, launched her lat- 
est campaign last spring. Along 
with Edward Masry, the lawyer she still 
for, Brockovich-Ellis (who 
changed her name after remarrying 
made stunning allegation: Oil wells 
the campus Beverly Hills High School 
were spewing carcinogen benzene 
and causing cancer among students, 
staff, and alumni. 


After meeting young graduate who 
has had two types cancer, and hearing 
about the wells campus, Brockov ich- 
Ellis headed out test the air around 
the school November 2002. was just 
sitting the bleachers,” she told parents 
gathered for meeting last March the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, “and got benzene 
readings that were very alarming lev- 
els least five times higher than 
the 405,” freeway. The result this 
contamination, she continued, was 
Hodgkin’s disease sixteen times the 
expected levels among alumni. 

Brockovich-Ellis didn’t offer the school 


district city officials her test results, nor 
did she invite officials the meeting. In- 
stead, she went the media. February 
2003, month before the meeting with 
parents, she gave exclusive interview 
the test results CBS’s Los Angeles af- 
filiate, KCBS. Titled “Toxic School?” the 
segment began, “If your child goes Bev- 
erly Hills High School, you should pay 
specific attention this story, because 
there growing evidence that going 
school, sitting classrooms, and especial- 
exercising the play fields could 
your child breathing toxic fumes.” Brock- 
ovich-Ellis told KCBS that after she first 
detected high benzene levels, six subse- 
quent tests produced the same results. 
The case had the perfect mix ingre- 
dients wealth, celebrities, and the 
whiff scandal. (Beverly, the school 
known, has graduates ranging from 
the actor Nicolas Cage Monica Lewin- 
sky, and has been earning royalties from 
the oil wells for decades.) mini media 
frenzy ensued, with coverage from Good 
Morning America The 


nave 


York Times 
newspapers New Zealand. “Beverly 
Hills not all Botox, faux-Spanish man- 
sions and imported sports wrote 
the august Economist magazine. “It also 
has cancer clusters, and these have be- 
come Erin Brockovich’s latest crusade.” 
Journalists noted that there were two 
sides the story: Brockovich-Ellis said 
there was problem, while the city and 
the wells’ owner, named Veno- 
co, said there The New York 
coverage was typical, offering du- 
eling quotes while leaning toward Brock- 
STUDENTS SAY OIL WELLS ARE MAK- 
ING THEM SICK, announced June story. 
But was there, fact, problem? 
One reporter former stand-up co- 
median working for one the lowest- 
profile publications Los Angeles de- 
cided find out. the process she 
helped uncover what appears Hol- 
lywood heroine’s campaign deception. 
Norma Zager, editor-in-chief the 
Beverly Hills Courier, free weekly, does- 
fit the image muckraker. Zager, 
who fifty-seven, often wears suede 
cowboy jacket with tassels, (endlessly) 
cheery, and looks, well, like the content- 
Jewish mother that she is. (She has 
two grown children.) “I’m usually the 
biggest pussycat reporter says 


Zager. get feelings hurt some- 
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body calls complain about one 
stories.” 


ager, who briefly worked 
reporter Detroit after college, 
spent about fourteen years 
,doing stand-up comedy rou- 
Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas before deciding 1999 return 
journalism. She found work re- 
porter for the Courier, and about year 
ago was promoted the top spot. (It 
huge jump; the Courier has two 
full-time editorial employees.) The 
paper typically covers A-list charity balls 
and small-town happenings. PARK 
nounced recently. Zager’s duties range 
from editing and reporting, writing 
column celebrity homes. 

The newsroom isn’t impres- 
sive. The day visit the low-slung, non- 
descript building, Zager simultane- 
ously writing story, digging out court 
files for peruse the Brockovich- 
Ellis case, and chatting the phone 
with what seems suitor who in- 
vites her party hosted Lee 
(she declines). 

Soon report about toxins 
Beverly, Masry and 

called their meeting for parents 
and other potential claimants. Zager at- 
tended and quickly grew skeptical. Gov- 
ernment regulators had tested the air 
around Beverly and found significant 
asked about the discrepancy, Zager re- 
calls, “Masry and Brockovich started 
blustering and telling people shut up. 
scam our hands. Now what 

Zager says she decided learn every- 
thing she could about oil wells, benzene, 
and cancer clusters. Meanwhile, indepen- 
dent and government experts looked into 
the case. Toxicologists, epidemiologists, 
and oil regulators all dismissed Brock- 
ovich-Ellis’s and Masry’s assertions 
quackery: the wells leaking, the air 
clean, and 
Hodgkin’s disease around the school were 
normal. Indeed, despite reporters’ “bal- 
anced” coverage, independent scientist 
backed the allegations credible. 
(Regulators did cite Venoco for two po- 
tential violations antipollution unit 
had insufficient filters and the wells had, 
occasion, vented natural gas, process 
for which the company insists had per- 
mission. Neither potential violation sig- 
nificantly affected benzene levels and 
both were settled October.) any case, 


several studies have shown link be- 
tween oil wells and Hodgkin’s. Los Ange- 
les has thousands wells and none has 
been linked any cancer. “Is there any ev- 
idence that benzene the levels found 
Beverly causes cancer? No,” says Thomas 
Mack, chief the epidemiology division 
the University Southern California’s 
medical school. just likely get 
cancer from your car stereo.” 

few news outlets did emphasize that 
officials buy the claims. USA 
Today, for instance, headlined: 
BEVERLY HILLS HIGH SCHOOL’S HAZARD; 
ALTHOUGH OFFICIALS DOUBT CAMPUS’ 
WELLS POSE CANCER RISK, PARENTS ARE 
CLOSE PANIC. But Zager’s digging went 
beyond that and uncovered something 
more surprising: Brockovich-Ellis’s own 
data didn’t support her contentions. De- 
spite requests from parents and school 
district officials, Brockovich-Ellis and 
Masry refused release their data until 
the city subpoenaed them and judge 
ordered them comply fact only 
Zager noted her stories. 

When the data sets were finally hand- 
over, they showed that despite Brock- 
ovich-Ellis’s claim that she repeatedly 


found alarming levels benzene, nearly 


all the readings were normal. Zager 


reported again, nearly alone among 


reporters covering the story the high- 
est benzene reading still below state 
regulations and was contradicted an- 
other sample Brockovich-Ellis took 
the same time that showed measur- 
able benzene. Michael Tuday, head re- 
search the lab Masry used compile 
the data, was quoted the Courier 
saying, “When doing sampling, 
you don’t want base health-risk deci- 
sions single sample result; that 
would irresponsible.” (Zager says that 
after she got that quote, Masry told 
Tuday stop taking calls from her.) 

the Masry and Brockovich-Ellis ev- 
idence crumbled, their cancer-cluster 
claims continued cited the press. 
“When have three hundred cancers star- 
ing the face and oil-production 
facility underneath the school, doesn’t 
take rocket scientist figure out that 
the two fit Brockovich-Ellis 
told People magazine May 2003. Masry 
told The Associated Press that the 
school’s cancer rate was twenty thirty 
times the national average. 

Once again, the two refused docu- 
ment their claims until judge ordered 
them comply. Zager sat the court 
hearings and heard lawyer for Masry’s 
firm admit that, fact, his side did not 


2004 


epidemiological study and has 
data rates all. Zager’s headline the 
next week: MASRY’S ATTORNEY ADMITS 
COURT STUDY DONE THEM ESTAB- 
LISH CANCER RATES BHHS. 


ager acknowledges that her writ- 

ing isn’t always the most graceful 

easy follow. She also has 

obvious advantage over other 

reporters that her paper fo- 

cused Beverly Hills. But her reporting 
has gone beyond just being there. 

Curious about how Brockovich-Ellis 

arrived her cancer numbers, Zager got 

copies the injury claim forms Masry 

and Brockovich-Ellis filed with the city. 

She found that the same time the two 


were publicly referring 300 cases 


cancer, they had filed only 216 damage 
claims, which only ninety-four were 
actually for cancer. The other injuries 
consisted everything from insomnia 
“tingling sensations.” 

Remember the KCBS report that first 
raised concerns about toxins the air? 
relied almost exclusively the Brock- 
ovich-Ellis and Masry allegations. 
Zager first reported, the producer for 
that story, Claudia Bill-de Pena, serves 
the Thousand Oaks city council with 
Masry. Along with his wife, Masry do- 
nated money Bill-de Pena’s election 
campaign. “If you are looking con- 
nection between the City Council and 
producing, not the right route 
from journalistic standpoint,” Bill- 
Pena told the Courier. 

“Norma works really hard, and she’s 
honest,” says USC’s Mack, who less 
impressed with other journalists’ efforts 
the Beverly story. “Reporters tend 


rely balance because they’re unsure 


themselves not knowledgeable 
enough put something context. 
they make ‘he said, she said’ rather 
than going third fourth source 
resolve try understand the appar- 
ent conflicting information.” 

nothing murky about what 
print,” says Zager. “There’s innuendo. 
just print facts. print the test results.” 
That habit has landed Zager “number 
one Brockovich’s and Masry’s ene- 
mies list,” she says with glee. met some 
new lawyers for Masry one day and de- 
cided introduce myself. went 
them and said, ‘Hi, Norma Zager. 
Better known the 


Eric Umansky columnist for Slate. 
wrote about the Beverly Hills case for The 
New Republic. 
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JAY ROSEN 
hat the proper job de- 


during campaign season? 
You find much dis- 
cussion about it. Whether 


consumes our attention, should. 
But cannot know how well the press 
doing unless know and sort 


sure do. 

know this: the standard job descrip- 
tion needs work. does not include all 
the tasks the press has accumulated since 
1960, when the modern media cam- 


not there, but the press does it. (And 
not very well, either.) Press language 
needs stay current, not only with 
trends “out there” the world, but also 
with roles and responsibilities journal- 
ists themselves have taken some- 
times without announcing why, 
thinking through fully. 

David Shaw writes the Los Angeles 
Times: “When political journalists pre- 
dict the future, their predictions often 
seem eclipse and times substitute 
for the reporting supposed 
based on. Worse, those predictions can 


would further than Shaw. There 
are ethical reasons for leaving the future 


There bigger cliché journalism 


God, don’t preempt the future. 
Whenever redescribe what jour- 
nalists do, new problems arise what 
they should doing. New questions 
accountability spring up. convention- 


scription for journalist 


the press doing its job 


paign began. Horse-race handicapper 


become self-fulfilling prophecies. Look 
the coverage Howard Dean’s post-cau- 


itself, for not turning into proba- 
bility statement handicapper’s ball 
hopes generating more buzz today. 


than “time will tell,” but beneath the 
cliché moral proposition: play 


For the Political Press 


Toward More Honest Job 


al, common-sense description the job 
during campaign season would look like 
this: 


Cover what the candidates are doing 
and saying they compete for support 
Dig into their backgrounds and ex- 
plain where they come from, where they 
stand 
Track the progress the race and fac- 
tors that into winning it, like fund- 
raising 
Examine the major issues the cam- 
paign, showing where the candidates 
stand 
Pose tough questions that illuminate 
Offer analysis and commentary for 
additional background and context 
Sometimes feature voters and their 
views they make their minds 


That’s how you cover campaign, 
right? 
Right. Except that more involved 
when the press gets going, and this has 
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been known for some time. “Somebody 
had prune the field, ‘get rid the 
funny ones, one 1988 campaign man- 
ager put it,” wrote Paul Taylor, formerly 
The Washington Post, his 1990 
book, See How They Run. “With the 
party bosses out the equation, there 
was huge vacuum the front end 
the process. Who would screen the field? 
The assignment fell the press there 
was one else.” 

Screening the field rather different 
from covering it. the press actually an- 
nounced, “Once again, screening 
the field for you,” might have say 
how, why, and when. might have 


defend its practices, least explain 
them terms the public can grasp. 
There are costs that. There are costs 
letting slide, too. 

Taylor reflected those costs after 
traveling the reporters’ bus. noted 
that “journalists have increasingly be- 
come players political contest 
which they also serve observers, com- 
mentators and referees.” One the ways 
they influence things, said, through 
journalistic “master narrative” built 
around two principal story lines: “the 
search for candidate’s character flaws, 
and the depiction the campaign 
horse race.” 

This helps explain why the Dean 
Scream grew such proportions 
news event from January on. Yes, the 
scream really did turn people off. 
not implausible say crystallized 
public doubts about Dean, for some. But 
also know that the master narrative 
favors search for the candidate’s char- 
acter flaws. The Scream story said re- 
porters: search over, flaw found. 

Beyond screening the field and main- 
taining master narrative, there are 
other recognizable tasks not the offi- 
cial description: 


Establishing the figure the “front- 
runner” and its rituals scrutiny 


a cat 


Previewing the get-elected strategy 
candidates and reviewing perfor- 
mance 

Conducting polls, formulating the 
questions asked, paying for the re- 
search, and publicizing the results 
news 

Moderating and sometimes sponsor- 
ing candidate debates, which means se- 
lecting who belongs them 

Creating class “authorized know- 
ers” who are repeatedly asked com- 
ment the campaign 


Then there’s everything the press does 
during those strange episodes that have 
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Here the 
news cycle feeds itself and the story 
becomes nonstop, 
other news, and bringing sense siege 
crisis the stricken candidate’s 
camp. (The Scream aired some 700 
times the week after Dean released it.) 
Producing frenzies isn’t official part 
the job. But happens and journalists 
know they are involved. 

fact, they tell us. Around the time 
Bill Clinton’s impeachment, Tim 
Russert, host NBC’s Meet the Press, 
said that when and his colleagues 
focus relentlessly single story, “we 
may find ourselves driving the story.” 
Event driver not the official job de- 
scription, either. But happens. 

The people the national press assigns 
campaign coverage are smart and 
able, and they work hard. The experi- 
enced ones know great deal about pol- 
itics, the people it, and what drives 
them. inconceivable that reporters 
this level would fail notice that 
there are times when, without plan 
purpose, the press causing things 
happen. And there are other times (such 
during the “expectations 
when journalists are mixed the 


come called “frenzies.” 


Commen 


action that things would not happen- 
ing this way without them. 


omparing the declared and 
facto roles the press, 
Dionne, columnist for The 
Washington Post and student 
American politics, put this 
way: “No one elected the press, 


yet the press now intimate part 


everything having with elections. 
The press not there make political 
decisions, yet everything the press does 
helps shape those decisions. The press 
does not exist represent the citizenry, 
yet fact reporters believe they rep- 
resent citizens (or least their interests) 
when they probe and question and ana- 
lyze and pontificate.” 

Now, journalists know all that 
and the evidence these quotations 
they then they also know their 
professional codes don’t cover these 
other roles the press has assumed. The 
press has observer’s code, watch- 
dog’s code, possibly critic’s code, but 
nothing beyond that. 

What does the code book say about 
the proper way handle yourself 
frenzy? silent, stumped. What 


newsroom codes say about the expec- 
tations game and how journalists 
should play that citizens benefit? 
They say nothing. all sudden you 
realize you are driving event, what 
should the wise, responsible, and pub- 
lic-spirited journalist do? The codes 
don’t know. 

Political journalists need new de- 
scription that recognizes their status 
players contest they also report and 
comment upon. understand why the 
press reluctant say this way. Yet 
Shaw, Taylor, Dionne, Russert, and many 
others sound reputation have said just 
that over the years. The public knows it, 
too. Conventional wisdom gets beaten 
lot, but journalists actually need 
wise conventions if, collectively, they’re 
going good job. It’s time rip 
the old job description for the campaign 
press, and write one that’s more honest, 
more nuanced, more effective and 
more real. 


Jay Rosen chair the journalism de- 
partment New York University and au- 
thor What Are Journalists For? You can 
find his Weblog, PressThink, www. 
pressthink.org. 


and training 
for those who write about 


Featuring articles by: 
Diana Henriques, The New York Times: “Investigative Business” 
Anne Marie Squeo, Wall Street Journal: ‘The Business Beat” 
Jason Zweig, Money Magazine: “Be Wary Investment Advice” 
Mary The Philadelphia Inquirer: “Ethical Considerations” 
Business journalism training for 
nald W. R old: U 25 
Business Journalism 
CJR March/April 2004 
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Center for Journalists American Press Association 
Sends journalists teach colleagues worldwide. Fights unpunished crimes against journalists 
www.icfj.org 


Committee Protect Journalists Salzburg Seminar 


Helps journalists trouble. 
— 


global forum for journalists 


www.salzburgseminar.org 


International Women’s Link 


Media Foundation Unfiltered news 
Trains women journalists. broadcasts from 
www.iwmf.org the Middle East 
www.worldlinktv.org 


Responds press 


Americas. Journalism 
knightcenter.utexas.edu Foundation 


Trains journalists 


Press Institute 
Advances understanding 


international news. www.freemedia.at 


Internews Network Brings journalists the U.S 
Fosters growth independent media. www.internews.org 


» 


world journalism 
just click away. 


The World Wide Web has given the power the most informed generation 
human history choose use that power. the web are links extraordinary 
organizations active all facets international journalism. For the first time, world 


journalism just click away. Find the time. Make the leap. Get involved. 


John and James 
Foundation 


The John and James Knight Foundation promotes excellence journalism worldwide 
and invests the vitality U.S. communities. Visit http://journalism.knightfdn.org. 


Knight Center for freedom threats. 
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Another Country? 


Place Stow National Problems? 


Yankee Journalist Gets 


Lost and Found the South 


f j 


JACOB LEVENSON 


obody seems know exactly what 
make the South anymore. 
contemporary terms exists mainly 
the lower case: Ted Turner and 
the Atlanta Braves, strip malls and 
John Rocker, hip then 
maybe Savannah and Jazz Fest. 
think many Americans even 
think Bill Clinton “southern- 
certainly not the way 


imagined LBJ southern. When think it, 
often frozen time: Martin Luther King Jr. march- 
ing Selma Sheriff Bull Connor’s men spraying 
fire hoses civil rights marchers. Those are the 
images rehashed PBS, anyway. Strangely, seem 
treasure those black-and-white memories, and 
when drag them out, with sort pride. 
It’s they remind and reassure that are peo- 


ple who will stare down hatred and injustice. They 
serve symbols what like think not. 

Yet these images are useful this respect only 
the extent that believe that “the South” some- 
how place that exists culturally, socially, and physi- 
cally apart from the rest the country. This strikes 
provincial and largely artificial conceit. The 
South, with its fine-tuned sense civility, self-deter- 
mination, and morality has always powerfully mir- 
rored our national character. And remains star- 
tling, beautiful, complex, and many ways revealing 
reflection America and what we’ve become. 

That was how felt, anyway, after finished report- 
ing from Alabama for book recently completed 
AIDS black America. Yet year and half later, the 
South remains difficult place for get mind 
around, and don’t think I’m alone that experience. 
With the South promising loom large the coming 
election, I’ve been talking journalists and southern 
observers throughout the country about how the 
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region covered, conversations that have 
drifted from politics religion reflec- 
tions racism. heard much about the 
difficulty that journalists, even those who 
are southern, share their efforts cap- 
ture the region. Some this was trig- 
gered the press coverage Howard 
Dean’s assertion that the Democratic 
Party needs win the vote the guys 


who paste Confederate battle-flag decals 


their trucks. 

this subject, the bulk the stories 
and analyses that saw ranged from the 
rote Who did offend more, blacks 
poor southern whites? the prag- 
matic How the Democrats win 
back poor southern whites without alien- 
ating their black constituency? More 
interesting was what wasn’t said. 
Too few the pieces that read even 


| 
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those reporters who had rooted out 


few guys actually glued the south- 
ern cross onto their pickups penetrat- 


the surface Dean’s comment and 


explored what was about the words 
chose that made southerners, 
blacks, white northern liberals, 
middle-class and 


2 
California Democrats alike sit convenient 


little straighter their 


ha 


pundits and journalists dissect the apol- 


ogy, struck that the press was sub- 
tly repeating what number people 
spoke with see practiced dance that 


confines the national story race and 


racism narrow slice southern cul- 
ture. This two-step hints problem 
about how examine not just the 
region, but also the country large. 
The question how the media cover 
the South particularly relevant now. 
With the country evenly split politically, 
the South has gained outsized political 
significance and influence because, 


Larry Sabato, director the University 


Virginia Center for Politics, says, “the 
South the country’s most distinctive 
political region, probably always has been. 
The states stick together.” Politicians, 


savvy the political power the South, 


have taken pains court the region. 


2000 Bush won all the southern states, 


part because was particularly effective 
casting himself southerner. “He 
the quintessential white southern conser- 


seats, run their fingers ner- 
vously through their hair, and 


wonder aloud this Dean fel- 
low was viable candidate for 
president. sense, the answer was self- 
evident. had unnecessarily offended 


blacks arguably endorsing symbol 
redolent slavery, and the same time 
managed stereotype southern whites, 
who, the narrative the New South, 


are suburbanized entre- 


preneurs. suspect, though, that there 


richer story done, one that has 
with the searingly personal and socially 
mine-filled terrain that must traversed 


any serious discussion race 


America. invoking the Confederate 
flag and the cast faceless, 


rural white men who brandish it, Dean 
filtered the subject race through 


southern lens. doing, gave the 
press opportunity dig beneath the 
surface the symbol and substantively 


report the reasons for our national dis- 
comfort with the imagery chose. 


The day after was all but accused 


pandering racists his Democratic 
opponents CNN’s “Rock the Vote” 
debate, sleep-deprived Dean apolo- 
gized for the pain had unintentional- 


caused. watched and read various 


vative male,” says Sabato. “He does every- 
thing that the white southern conserva- 


ra] 


tive male does. cuts brush, drops his 
Gs, wears the cowboy hat. Everything 


about him says white southern conserva- 
tive male. his state being.” 


The Democrats, course, have had 


trouble the South since the Civil Rights 


Act. Ronald Reagan, Bush Sr., and George 


Bush all swept the former Confederacy. 


The Democrats recognized this problem 
from the get-go. Dean actually floated the 
Confederate flag comment earlier, 
Democratic 
Committee back February 2003, part 


speech the 


National 


the larger argument that the party 
needs find way convince poor white 
southerners vote what Dean considers 


their interests. 

The story blow up, though, 
until Dean’s rivals blasted him after 
repeated the remark shortly before 
“Rock the Vote,” and then refused 
apologize the broadcast when asked 
about young, black audience 
member. Over the following weeks, 
raft stories were written that made 


predictable mention issues guns, 
God, abortion, and race that are sup- 
posed defeat virtually any Democratic 
nominee the region. 

This kind broad characterization 
common criticism stories about the 
South and certain crop this 
election year. Shortly after the Dean hul- 
labaloo, called Brandy Ayers, reigning 
patriarch The Anniston Star, 
Alabama, and asked him could talk 
about how the South portrayed 
the press. Well, said, and para- 
phrase, just rolled mah pickup 
truck, upon which have fastened confed- 
erate flag the back window, and now 
preparing spend mah afternoon 
women, but might able spare few 
moments discuss with you what the 
Yankee press get about the South. 

prove the point that the nation- 
press paints the South with broad 
brush, Chris Matthews hosted special 
edition Hardball MSNBC week 
and half later titled “The Battle for the 


= 

Be 


ry 


onditions tha 


Bible Belt: How will candidates appeal 
the South?” The broadcast began with 
clip Howard Dean arguing that 
stop framing elections around 
abortion, guns, God, and gays. Ralph 
Reed, the former head the Christian 
Coalition and now Bush campaign 
strategist, was the first react Dean’s 
comment with point that the top three 
issues for southern voters Georgia 
2002 were the economy, winning the war 
terrorism, and health care. Matthews, 
however, prodded him with questions 
that reintroduced southern stereotypes. 
What does Dean mean when says tha 
God political issue? How about abor- 
tion rights, Dean talking about partial- 
birth abortion? What about gays, and civil 
unions? Reed was more interested talk- 
ing about the population boom across the 
South, and the economic renaissance tha 
the region has experienced. Matthews 
gave Reed room explore this transfor- 
mation, but seemed determined 
return the values that set the South 
apart from the rest the country. 
that renaissance under way when Gore 
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lost every southern state? Gore, Reed 
argued, was against tax cuts and out the 


mainstream the environment. Mat- 


thews wanted know that hurt him 
with the coal miners. 

Reed was followed Steve Jarding 
and Dave “Mudcat” Saunders, Demo- 
cratic strategists who had helped elect 
Democratic governor, Mark Warner, 


Virginia. Like Reed, Jarding and Saunders 


focused the fact that southerners were 
concerned with substantive policy 


issues with divisive cultural debates. 


Matthews, though, kept pressing the cul- 
tural issues. Can non-churchy candi- 
date really play the South? 
penultimate guests were the Democratic 


Georgia Senator Zell Miller, hawking his 


new book, National Party More, 


which argues that Democrats have lost 


the South failing understand south- 


concerns about guns, taxes, and 
abortion; and former Senate Majority 


Leader Trent Lott, still struggling 


emerge from his own southern-tinged 
imbroglio with the national media year 


earlier when nearly waxed nostalgic 
about segregation Strom Thurmond’s 
100th birthday celebration. Matthews 
asked Lott Dean’s comments about 
gays, guns, and God would hurt him 
the South. 

Matthews’s questions were fair, and 
one could even argue that they offered his 
guests opportunity refute southern 
stereotypes. But one could make 
equally strong argument that continu- 
ally returning the issues religion, 
guns, abortion, and gays, Matthews had, 
over the course hour, reinforced 


casual portrait that has become carica- 


ture the white southerner media and 


evangelical Christian, worried about the 


perceived threat gays pose the sanctity 
marriage, and sympathetic the pro- 
life picketers who heckle young women 


they duck out the local abortion clinic. 
listens bluegrass music, watches 
NASCAR with his sons, and about 


let any politician take away his rifle. “If 


you grow and live most your life 
the South, you get tired the caricatur- 
ization,’ Richard Oppel, editor the 
Austin American-Statesman, told me, 
echoing the first complaint many 
southern journalists interviewed. “Some 


days,” continued, “I’m convinced that 


there not editor New York 


Washington who isn’t looking for the 


story the large, big-breasted woman 
with blond hair who has married 


Houston and proceeded take away all 
his money.” 

But listened Oppel and others 
dig beneath the surface their long- 
standing displeasure with their percep- 
tion the northern press’s paternalism, 
grew more interested the shape the 
caricature than the fact that exists. 
the presidential primaries unfolded, 
struck that the country, and, natur- 
extension, the press, often use the South 
convenient box contain all sorts 
problems, situations, and conditions that 
are actually national scope race, 
white poverty, the cultural rift forming 
between the religious and the secular, 
guns, abortion, gay marriage, the gradual 


hy 


extinction rural life, states’ rights, the 
continuing debates over the size gov- 
ernment, the contours American 
morality, and the identity the major 
political parties. northern journalist 
who has recently spent time reporting 
the rural South, find myself deeply con- 
flicted about this practice, increasingly 
attuned both its potential and its risks. 


hugely tempting use the South 
slate for stories that nation have 
difficulty penetrating. the fall 2000, 
was year into research for book and 
still desperately needed make sense 
why the AIDS epidemic the United 
States was becoming predominantly 
black. had armory solid reportori- 
reasons for basing portion the book 
the South: more people were infected 
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the region than any other part the 
country; the South disproportionately 
black; wanted the narrative nation- 
scope; and there had been relatively 
little national reporting AIDS Dixie. 
Beneath the skin these facts, though, 
harbored far less quantifiable reason for 
exploring the region. Perhaps, hoped, 
the South, with its overt racial history, 
would give foothold explore what 
was about this epidemic that had made 
increasingly black. 

For over year, interviewed doctors, 
AIDS patients, and social workers 
Louisiana, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina, searching for the right 
vehicle for story. found over the 
phone, listening David deShazo’s cig- 
arette-damaged Alabama drawl. David 
was white social worker who had been 
hired local AIDS agency drive 
through the rural counties north 
Mobile, find the infected, test those 
thought were risk, and warn the rest 
about AIDS. Over series conversa- 
tions, described rural ghettos, forgot- 
ten Civil War-era towns, crack cocaine 
the woods, and AIDS tests under the 
pecan tree the hill. The pitch his 
voice, the words invested his stories 
with, even the names the places 
Tuskegee, Wilcox County, the black belt 
animated imagination about race, 
and gave sense that was onto 
story that would help illuminate 
contours this epidemic that had 
sensed cities like Oakland and New 
York but had struggled articulate. 

couple weeks later, convinced 
Rolling Stone assign 6,000-word 
piece AIDS the South (it would 
later run instead the Oxford 
American). Shortly before flight 
Mobile, editor told that they were 
first drawn the story because Alabama 
could the next Africa. This made 
intuitively understood that might 
expected reduce the South the 
source horrific social injustice 
rather than possible lens for illuminat- 
ing story about the entire country. 
suspected that the South was rich with 
secrets, and was hungry know them. 

The first few days Alabama flashed 
rush images. drove miles with 
David through the small towns and rural 
ghettos described. Blue Bush and 
Cheney signs dotted the highway. met 
people living rusted backwoods trailers; 
came across young woman dying 
AIDS huddled over stove trying keep 
warm; jotted down David’s memories 
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leaving rural Alabama attend college 
Tuscaloosa 1968 and how the conver- 
gence Vietnam and the civil rights tur- 
moil made look him like “society had 
cracked and the world was just gonna fall 
through.” 
moments that could have been cap- 
tured Walker Evans photograph, 


civil rights era exposé Look, that was 


overwhelmed with gut feeling that the 
“Old South” vanished much 
had been forgotten. took six weeks 


and least one draft before figured out 


that something crucial was missing from 


These images were suggestive 
oo 


Southern Education Foundation, has “men 
been thinking about this since worked 
with national correspondents help 
acculturate them the region during the 
and when was with the 
Southern Regional Council, which calls 
itself the South’s oldest surviving interra- 
cial organization. reminded that 
only beginning understand what 
the South society. It’s been not quite 
forty years since the Voting Rights Act gave 
all southerners opportunity partici- 
pate the electoral process. The region 
seeing tremendous influx both blacks 


lated delicate fancy, urbane 
instinct and aristocratic manners 
brief, superior men brief, gentry,” 
the suffering South, the moral South, and 
the list goes on. Even now, when inter- 
viewing astute observers the region, 
becomes rapidly clear that talk about 
the South speak with southern 
mythologizers, southern debunkers, 
southern redeemers, and southern rein- 
ventors. Running clear through most 
these narratives, however, the theme 


that portrait. Like one those civ rights- and whites. Its Hispanic population 


era stills, felt static. quickly discovered 
that the potent set uniquely southern 
events and ideas that had drawn 
Alabama the New South, the Old 
South, segregation, Jim Crow, religious 
fervor inadequately described 


sources’ present experience. historical 


memory largely constructed life- 
time media images about the South 
had keyed impressions the stark 
scenes that had witnessed that threat 


ened overwhelm ability see what 


was fresh about the story. 

Revisiting notes from 2000 trip 
Alabama, there much that found 
confusing about the South. Ferrel 


Guillory, ‘the director the Program 


Southern Politics, Media and Public Life 


the University North Carolina, recently 
told that Mobile was for years 


sort stagnant, and I’m being kind. had 


severe 
problems.” Today, considered come- 
back story. Yet couldn’t make sense it: 


racial problems and economic 


many storefronts the city center looked 
like they were frozen 1964. Meanwhile, 


some rural blacks lingered these 
small towns for generations, 
returned the countryside after spending 
stretches cities across the United States. 
Why had they returned? Similarly, while 
there timeless quality the 
Alabama countryside, there was also 
urbanity some the towns that 
couldn’t quite fathom. And why had peo- 
ple with AIDS these rural communities, 
where helping those need almost cul- 
tural law, felt compelled keep their 
infections secret? 


was a 


Steve Suitts believes that the South 
the early stages extraordinary transi- 
tion. Now Emory University and the 


but had 


the University Georgia, told that 
this phenomenon can traced directly 
the birth the American press. Even 
before the Revolutionary War, the literary 
market was concentrated the North 
and defined the country its image. 
America was supposed New 
England writ large, while the South, 
Cobb said, was portrayed colonial, 
lacking the dynamism the 
characte the antithesis America. 
the early twentieth century, the notion 
that the region was culturally separate 
had become particularly pronounced. 
Perhaps journalist, Cobb told me, 
was more responsible for pathologizing 
the South during this period than 
Mencken, who coined the term Bible 
Belt and famously derided the region 
the “Sahara the Bozart.” hrough the 
1920s, Cobb said, Mencken published 
series young southern writers The 
American Mercury who helped popular- 
ize the image the region the sickest 
part the country. One his protégés 
was Cash, thin-lipped, 
faced newspaperman the South 
Carolina back country, who, along with 
Vann Woodward, would arguably 
become the two most influential writers 
southern identity. Cash, intensely 
introspective son mill manager, was 
obsessed with how the alchemy class, 
race, and gender combined forge the 
southern character. His talent for ‘prob- 


rapidly growing. And native southerners 
are moving within the region. That’s not 
say that the South has lost its identity 
the region perhaps the most culturally 
distinct the country. the same time, 
though, it’s place that even southerners, 
group who the whole are perhaps the 
most casually eloquent and regionally 
evangelistic Americans, find themselves 
loss for words describe. “The fact 
the matter,” Suitts said, “is that southern- 
ers know what make the South 
anymore.” 


national 


art the difficulty the 
media have with the 
South, Suitts said, that 
sound bites have three- 
word limit and southern- 
ers tend speak long, 
slow sentences. “You real- 
can’t quite cover the 
South well,” said, 
“unless you understand 
historical terms. The media, especial- 
the visual media, has absolutely 
competence patience with how you 
incorporate historical perspective 
into story.” It’s fair criticism. But even 
Suitts would acknowledge that it’s not 
reasonable ask journalists have 
full understanding the complex histo- 
the South. think is, however, 
possible locate central themes 
southern history that color most discus- 
sions southern character. 


square- 


that some fundamental sense the South 
sits apart from the rest the country. 
James Cobb, southern historian 


try understand the southern ing under the layers highly bruisable 
identity historical terms quickly magnolia petals still blanketing the 
realize that over time there have been South,” Cash’s wife said, “was just 


Mencken’s cup hemlock.” 

Cash, though, was interested paint- 
ing richer picture the region than his 
mentor. 1929 The Mercury’s publisher, 
Alfred Knopf, gave Cash book contract 


many Souths: the sunny South, the savage 
South, the agrarian South, the Jim Crow 
South, the violent South, the cracker 
South, the frontier South, the antebellum 
South; H.L. Mencken’s Old South, popu- 
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definitively excavate the character 
the region. Finally published 1941, The 
Mind the South was warning shot 
those who would believe that the region 
and, particular, the seemingly 
intractable race and class problems that 
defined the public eye, could sud- 
denly and dramatically transformed. 
When first considered this piece, 


. | 
one the early questions that surfaced 


mind was whether the New South 
has broken with the Old South. was 
interesting see Cash wrestling with 
the same question sixty-three years ago 
the opening paragraphs his book. 
“The best way begin that story, 
think, disabusing our minds two 
correlated legends, those the Old and 
the New Souths,” Cash wrote. Rather, 
felt was important view the region 
evolving along more continuous 
line. 

Cash, writing almost strictly from the 
perspective white men, challenged the 
legend antebellum South ruled bya 


Virginia aristocracy that was destroyed 


the Civil War. argued instead that 


the Old South should viewed 


frontier, wooded, rich-soiled, some- 
times lawless wilderness transformed 
the invention the cotton gin. Through 


hard work, luck, violence, and thievery, 
the plantation system matured over rel- 


atively short period between 1820 and 
the beginning the war. Cash identified 
whole series classically southern 


traits that said grew out this expe- 
tendency toward nostalgia, 


rience 
hedonism, anti-intellectualism, and 
proclivity for violence but was par- 
ticularly interested the intersection 
class and race and its impact what 
termed the “the man the center.” 

The plantation, Cash argued, created 


class system wealthy landowners and 


poor whites. Plantations were, course, 


worked slaves, which had twofold 


effect the region. First, eliminated 
the need for white laborers, which isolat- 
the South. Second, cut off most lines 
social advancement for poor whites. 
Cash was particularly vexed the fact 
that these whites seemed lack any kind 


believed, their anger was mitigated the 
fact that there was enough land sup- 
port even the poorest white his basic 
needs. This, felt, helped foster the 
importance placed rugged individu- 
alism and independence that still imbues 
many discussions southern values. But 
mere subsistence and independence were 
not enough, Cash believed, explain the 


loyalty that the common southern white 
felt for the plantation owner: 


the plantation had introduced dis- 
tinctions wealth and rank among 
the men the old backcountry, and 
doing so, had perhaps offended against 
the ego the common white, had 
also, you will remember, introduced 
that other vastly ego-warming and 
ego-expanding distinction between 
the white man and the black. Robbing 
him and degrading him many 
ways, yet, singular irony, had 
simultaneously elevated this common 
white position comparable that 
of, say, the Doric knight ancient 
Sparta Come what might, 
would always white man. 


rom here, Cash dissected 
elaborate 
through which the wealthy 
white bestowed status 
his poor brethren play- 
ing upon sense shared 
heritage, and making both 
grand and subtle gestures 
include them his 
social tableau. Cash held 
that this was the tool the ruling class 
wielded through the first half the twen- 
tieth century maintain social con- 
sensus, fulminate regional disdain for 
unions, and prevent dissent. 

Cash committed suicide 1941 and 
never witnessed the totality what 
the historian Vann Woodward would 
term the “Bulldozer Revolution,” which 
was just starting transform the South. 
Woodward, writing the and 
crafted brighter vision for the South. 
While the southerner, Woodward wrote, 
was indeed burdened with history, there 
was evidence suggest that both south- 
ern identity and the region’s fate were 
more fluid than the place Cash likened 
“tree with many age rings, with its 
limbs and trunk bent and twisted all 
the winds the years, but with its tap 
root the Old South.” Instead, the char- 
acter the South, Woodward argued, 
was fashioned series “un- 
American” experiences defeat war, 
extraordinary poverty, and its choice 
live with great evil that distin- 
guished from the rest the country. 
Woodward maintained, however, that 
these experiences did not determine its 
fate. The South the 1950s, Woodward 
argued, was fact seeing such marked 
progress that soon could longer 
defined its faults. the same time, 
Woodward warned, the transformation 


code 


taking place had stirred southern fears 
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becoming indistinguishable and “sub- 
merged under national 

Jim Crow, Woodward held, had once 
again placed the South the wrong side 
“morally discredited Peculiar 
Institution.” hundred years earlier, 
cautioned, the South, defensive reac- 
tion the North’s condemnation slav- 
ery, had mistakenly placed its entire cause 
with that institution, forcing any south- 
erner who rejected slavery reject his 
entire heritage. The South, said, must 
not repeat that mistake. Rather, was 
possible for southerners dismantle Jim 
Crow without sacrificing their regional 
identity. 

Cash and Woodward were both pre- 
scient their analyses the South. The 
redemptive stories that began break 
about the South the followed 
Woodward’s optimistic cultural forecast 
for the region. The number elected 
southern black officials began swell. 
Governors like Jimmy Carter, William 
Winter, and Dale Bumpers encouraged 
biracial coalitions that cast aura 
reconciliation across the region. Even 
George Wallace eventually repented. 
was period that Farrel Guillory refers 
the birth the “New New South.” 
But didn’t portend the populist cultur- 
Woodward hoped for with the fall Jim 
Crow. 

fact there actually plenty sug- 
gest that much the South’s identity was 
still rooted the Old South. Perhaps the 
story that best supports this idea the 
political shift the region from solidly 
Democratic largely Republican. That 
process began roll when Barry 
Goldwater won series southern states 
after voting against the Civil Rights Act, 
and gained traction after Nixon launched 
his Southern Strategy aligning himself 
with Strom Thurmond and going after 
Democratic party. 

But was Reagan, according south- 
ern political scientist Merle Black, who 
tightened the Republican hold the 
region. Reagan’s success the South can 
Cash’s and Woodward’s view the 
region. Reagan skillfully employed ver- 
sion the cultural code that Cash had 
identified forty years earlier over- 
whelmingly win the white southern vote. 
His first major campaign stop after gain- 
ing the 1980 nomination 
Philadelphia, Mississippi, the community 
which the civil rights workers Michael 
Schwerner, Andrew Goodman, and James 
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Chaney were murdered. There 
pledged the almost all-white audience 
the Neshoba County Fair obliga- 
tory stop the Mississippi political cir- 
cuit that believed states’ rights. 
another speech denounced the welfare 


queen designer jeans. the same time, 


though, his message southerners went 


beyond coded racial signals and incorpo- 


rated range southern themes, some 
that had endured through two centuries, 
and others that spoke Woodward’s 
transformed South. solidified his con- 
nection the evangelical right speak- 
ing openly about his Christian faith, and 
the same time offered tax cuts appeal 
the newly emergent middle-class, 
white, suburban southerner. 1980 
Reagan took every southern state except 
Georgia, and 1984 swept the region. 
The elder Bush did the same. 
course, after Bill Clinton won some 
southern states and George 
Bush swept the South 2000, and con- 
sidered good bet again this year. 
Perhaps, though, Reagan’s popularity 
the South can best seen illus- 
tration how the dynamic tension pro- 
duced the South’s living, breathing 
300-year culture rubbing against 
rapidly unfolding series events the 
Voting Rights Act, Civil Rights Act, the 
slow death the agrarian South, the rise 
cities driven the global economy 
makes the southern story vital and news- 
worthy. That dynamism points num- 
ber important journalistic stories: 
What the nature the alliance 
Republicans have forged between work- 
ing-class rural whites and their middle- 
class suburban counterparts? gerry- 
mandering the South responsible for 
political landscape that has produced 
large pool Democratic black officials 
and the same time one 
Republicans hold significant edge 
senatorial, congressional, and gubernato- 
rial Did desegregation injure 
poor southern whites? What happened 
the white children who didn’t transfer 
private academies but stayed the pub- 
lic schools after they were desegregated? 
What fueled the remigration blacks 
from the North the South during the 


where 


southerner caught national debate 
over southern identity where too 
white? How has the influx Hispanics 


intersected with southern culture 


race that has been defined conflict 
between black and white for 250 years? 
This isn’t say that these stories have 


And, 


never received sophisticated treatment 
the press. Indeed, cadre southern 
and northern journalists from Peter 
Applebome Brandy Ayers Nicholas 


Lemann Diane McWhorter 
name just few have vigorously 


debated the changing nature the 
South and written about with consid- 
erable nuance. Rather, meant hint 
the galaxy stories that come into 
focus when one begins view the shift- 
ing conditions the region relation- 
ship its still vital historical character. 


the South different, with its own 
dynamic history and stories. But should 
journalists use lens through 
which examine the nation’s most 
divisive problems and conditions? 

thinking about how answer that 
question, strikes that one the 
basic tensions that threads its way 
through many southern stories has 
with whether the still chained 


its racial past, whether has 


reached catharsis, redeemed itself, and 
joined the rest the country. 
theme was the national inter- 
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est several recent stories: the Trent 
Lott affair, the revelation that Strom 
Thurmond supported black daughter 
for half-century, and the Confederate 
flag debates. presumes that the South 
perpetually behind the rest the 
nation. would suggest just the oppo- 
site, that the South the leading edge 
whole series stories that are vital 
the rest the country because has 
been forced, largely virtue its racial 
past, publicly confront issues that the 
rest the nation has been able avoid. 
Therefore, think that the South offers 
the country incredible opportunity 


talk about everything from the identity 


the political parties, race, AIDS. 

The difficulty with this enterprise 
that the South still often cast com- 
pletely other. So, Peter Applebome, 
the former New York Times Atlanta 
bureau chief, who has argued that the 
rest America becoming more like 
the South, told me, talking about race 
the South becomes way not talking 
about race the rest the country. It’s 
point worth highlighting, 
extends beyond race. head into 
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election, Richard Oppel believes that the 
political horserace stories that can casu- 
ally frame God, guns, and gays south- 
ern concerns promise oversimplify 
southerners’ relationship these issues, 
and, the same time, relegate the 
national struggle come terms with 
these same issues the periphery the 
debate. All which seems highlight 
James Cobb’s observation that many 
have come believe that what “is wrong 
with America has 
the country from its origins the 
South.” The trouble with that, said, 
that nobody has explanation for why 
the rest the country provides such 
wonderful “export market” for these 
Southern values. Given all this, how 
can the press capture the region 
nuanced way that also offers insight into 
the country large? Part the trick 


metastasized across 


are southern and what are national. 

Part also, seems me, requires 
journalists investigate how our own 
relationship the region serves and 
hinders our effort render stories. 
Diane McWhorter, the white, Pulitzer 
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Prize-winning southern journalist, who 
wrote Carry Home: ingham, 
Alabama: The Climactic the 
Civil Rights Revolution, part long 
tradition southern writers who have 
taken upon themselves illuminate 
the South for national audience. 
fifty-one, she feels that part what she 
brings her reporting the perspective 
having grown during the civil 
rights movement. “My generation expe- 
rienced segregation, knew what was, 
but don’t have bear responsibility 
for because didn’t have put our 
conscience the line,” she says. This, 
she told me, has allowed her generation 
look segregation more critically. 

April 2001 she went Alabama for 
the trial Thomas Blanton, the ex- 
Klansman accused the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church bombing 1963 that 
killed four little girls, key event 
McWhorter’s book. The national media 
descended upon Birmingham. The 
reporters covering the trial, McWhorter 
“were really scratching their heads, 
trying figure out what the story was. 
The story their editors wanted was 


Birm 


Battle 


make clear hat elements story 


says, 
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‘Birmingham The citizens 
Birmingham, though, were apathetic 
about the trial that people were recruited 
fill the pews. Redemption, McWhorter 
and one that repeatedly forced upon 
the South. She chose, instead, write 
story that began focus the artificial 
enterprise that the nation, and exten- 
sion the media, undertake when they use 
story like the Blanton trial impose 
notion national and local closure 
event like the church bombings. “The 
average person the South,” she told me, 
“is not living the redemption story.” The 
real story she described was much 
more subtle. Older whites, she discov- 
ered, were not eager relive the events 
the era, and blacks were afraid get their 
hopes that Blanton would convict- 
ed. More tellingly, she found that for 
most citizens Birmingham the bomb- 
ing and the trial were not material their 
daily reality. Tiger Woods had just been 
town and, leader the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference noted 
McWhorter, black kids his church 
were more interested his celebrity than 
Blanton. Other blacks thought the 
money spent the trial would have 


been better used improve bus service. 
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One the gifts the national press 
bestows upon the South, McWhorter 
says, that shining light the 
region can help southerners see them- 
selves more clearly, process that can 
precipitate change. Shortly after she and 
other reporters focused Birming- 
ham’s apathy toward the trial, the court- 
room began fill with townspeople. 
The press, McWhorter believed, had 
helped make the city’s citizens recognize 
the significance Blanton’s prosecution. 
more immediate way, the national 
media’s coverage the trial had simi- 
lar effect her. The day Blanton was 
convicted, she ran into the 
Times reporter Kevin Sack local bar. 
set his computer her lap. She read 
the story he’d just filed and broke into 
tears. wasn’t the content the piece 
that freed her emotionally experience 
the magnitude Blanton’s conviction 
much the fact that having the story 
recognized seeing print had 
made the events more real for her. 

“It’s good that the South makes con- 
crete many the issues this country 
that are veiled,” she told near the end 
our conversation. “The downside 
that because they are concrete, the 


press turns into the grotesque. 
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instead seeing the South representa- 
tive, see freakish.” 

But was her last point that really 
stuck with me. “We are drawn the 
South because us.” That sentiment 
echoes how felt when left Alabama 
(and how began this piece) with the 


thought that the South reflection 


America. still agree that this dynam- 
that continues inform the nation’s 
fascination with the region and our desire 
seek out its character and impose nar- 
ratives it. But not sure any- 
more can say that the South 
mirror for American experience. 

Part what made the South valuable 
resource for was the fact that still 
its own place, providing with just 
enough contrast own experience 
let see both and the rest the coun- 
try more clearly. Problems surfaced when 
the very history the region, which 
readily opened the window was seeking 
onto the subject race, overwhelmed 
ability view freshly. when showed 
the first draft magazine story 
colleague California, pointed out 
that the portraits had drawn were pre- 
dictable. expected the poverty, the 
ness, and the shoddy social services. Lost 
that picture was the infinitely more 
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interesting and evolving relationship 


sources had life, and the 
issue race the post-civil-rights-era 
southern landscape. 


Looking back now how eventual- 


elicited what hope richer portrait 
the southern experience for book, 
white man charged with trying 
explore some complexity the internal 
experience almost entirely black 
cast sources. think journalists 
most people, for that matter 


cast “other” experience events 


manner innately different than they do. 


form cultural relativism that 
seemingly affords certain respect and 
sensitivity difference. Taken too far, 
though, think can severely limit our 
capacity fully render our subjects. 
Early on, recognized that “well- 
meaning” outsider, there were couple 
obvious traps might fall into: could 


strike the politically correct posture 


presuming know nothing their 
experiences African Americans and 
the process sacrifice the full faculty 
intuition and critical eye; could try 
ingratiate myself trying somehow 


assume 
that sources who have been popularly 
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overempathize with what was 


kman 


Image provided by Kenneth Bec 


black America, strategy that would 
invite facile answers and, likely, quiet dis- 
trust. made two basic decisions: 


would never try sound even faintly 


black; and would interview sources 


though were questioning white 


person, that is, would give myself the 
freedom employ the same set emo- 
tional presumptions that would with 
family member. was approach that 
freed ask the kind intimate and, 
times, critical questions necessary 


see anyone their full humanity. 


also invited the kind 
details and observations that allowed 
move beyond stereotypes and describe 
what was about their experience that 
made uniquely black. 

think certain level the logic that 
used report African American 
world held true for the South, 
well. own otherness outsider 
status granted insights that could 
not observe home and southern 
sources could not see clearly for them- 


selves: how David deShazo was caught 
netherworld between white and black 
that obstructed his ability stop the 


spread AIDS; that the leaden air res- 
ignation that permeated rural Alabama 


had more with the poor housing 


They’re engineers. 


They called the Alto. And 1973, introduced features like the Ethernet, the laser-printer, and the 
overlapping “window-based” graphical user interface, innovations familiar every PC-user today. 


1973, they transformed calculation into communication. 


conditions than the sentiments few 
whites who waved the Confederate flag; 
and how the southern conservative social 
ethos that perfumed these small towns 
was defined more deep desire the 
people who inhabited them believe 
that they had crafted way life rural 
Alabama that kept them insulated from 
the social and moral crises that were 
affecting the rest the country than 
bigotry closed-mindedness. More per- 
sonally, time the South urgently 
raised the question for how are 
find fresh way speak openly about 
race era when overt racism seems 
have receded, but the consequences 
three centuries racism continue 
materialize. Yet don’t believe can 
explore such nuanced ideas about the 
South unless force ourselves set 
aside the confining set impressions 
that pre-defines our understanding 
the region. Only doing can 
divine more supple, human, and accu- 
rate portrait the American experience 
the South. 


Jacob Levenson the author The Secret 
Epidemic: The Story AIDS and Black 
Pantheon. lives Brooklyn. 
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Did Our Leading 


Too Low Bar 


CHRIS MOONEY 


February 2003, Secretary State Colin 

Powell delivered his now infamous presenta- 

tion the United Nations concerning 

alleged weapons mass destruction and its 

ties the Qaeda terrorist network. the 

time, many journalists, members Con- 

gress, and key Security Council nations remained uncon- 

vinced the necessity invading Laced with de- 

classified satellite imagery, communications intercepts, 

and information gleaned from Iraqi defectors, Powell’s 

speech sought bolster the Bush administration’s case 

for war demonstrating “accumulation facts and 

disturbing patterns Iraq’s part. And en- 

joyed strikingly warm reception from one key U.S. au- 
dience: the editorial page writers major newspapers. 

declared The Washington Post. Powell 


“may not have produced ‘smoking gun, added The 


New York Times, but his speech left “little question that 
Mr. Hussein had tried hard conceal one.” Similar as- 


Newspapers Set 
Preemptive Attack? 


sessments came from four other editorial pages that 
chose examine the Chicago Tribune, the Los Ange- 
les Times, USA Today, and The Wall Street Journal. Many 
foreign papers viewed Powell’s presentation more skep- 
tically, but the endorsements from these six leading do- 


mestic editorial boards four which would ulti- 
mately support the war strengthened Bush’s hand 


considerably. “If and when the administration gets edi- 
torial support from the elite media, it’s just about done 
deai, because the public will fall line,” says David 
Domke, professor communication the University 
Washington Seattle who has studied editorial page 
response 9/11 and the Iraq war. 

the time Powell’s speech, Bush’s casus belli 
has since changed considerably centered the danger 
Iraq posed the United States with its supposed arsenal 
chemical and weapons, its quest build 
nuclear weapon, and the possibility that Saddam Hussein 
might transfer any these arms anti-American terror- 
ists. his 2003 State the Union speech, Bush directly 
linked Iraq and the war terror, asking Americans 
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imagine those nineteen hijackers with other weapons and 
other plans this time armed Saddam Hussein. would 
take one vial, one canister, one crate slipped into this country 
bring day horror like none have ever known.” 
Powell sought intensify this sense imminent threat, 
while also rubbing the UN’s nose history thwarting 
weapons inspections. And faithfully refracting his message, 
major U.S. editorial pages conditioned themselves treat 
Bush’s national security argument with deference during the 
days leading war. Even the antiwar New York Times based 

its opposition primarily Bush’s go-it-alone mentality, while 

largely accepting the weapons mass destruction case and, 


least times, the president’s good intentions. “It’s not surpris- 
ing that the wake September 11, the president would want 
make the world safer, and that one his top priorities would 
eliminating ability create biological, chemical and 
nuclear wrote the Times February 23, 2003. Fear 
itself reinforced this framing: during the run-up war the na- 
tion fretted through orange alert and citizens were urged 
purchase duct tape for protection against chemical attack. 
Hindsight can 20/20. These editors could hardly have 
known that Colin Powell would stake his reputation flimsy 
evidence, that the U.S. would fail find biological and chem- 
ical weapons any evidence active nuclear pro- 
gram, that the war and its chaotic aftermath would cost 
more than five hundred U.S. lives (and rising). Still, there may 
higher duty for editorial page than set high bar 
for war, particularly preemptive war that most the world 
against. it’s fair ask what these newspapers might have 
done differently and, given what know now, what they 
wish written during the days before war early last year. 


WHAT THEY WROTE THE RUN-UP 
Here’s what these six editorial pages did write, during the cru- 
cial six-week period between Powell’s speech and the beginning 
hostilities March 19, 2003 They ranged from hawkish 
without shade doubt The Wall Street Journal and, less- 
extent, the Chicago Tribune), prowar but conflicted 
Washington Post and USA Today), antiwar without United 
Nations approval (The New York Times and Los Angeles Times). 
None these six unconditionally opposed war. Neither did 
any them throw their weight behind intellectually pealing, 
but nevertheless unofficial, prowar arguments. These 
the so-called “liberal hawk” position, which focused less 
Hussein’s status imminent threat and more the moral 
case for overthrowing murderous tyrant. other words, 
the six papers studied, for the most part, the ones that sup- 
ported war also accepted Bush’s justifications for it. 


For the fiercely conservative editorial page The Wall Street 
Journal, war was “above all about American self-defense.” 
Though the Bush administration alienated much the world 
with its bellicosity, the Journal trained its critical fire almost ex- 
clusively France, Germany, and the United Nations. the 


deal with wrote the paper, responsibility would fall 


the U.S.: “Someone has prevent the emergence nuclear- 
and biological-armed chaos.” The Journal called Powell’s presen- 
tation “persuasive anyone who still also la- 
bored mightily connect Iraq and Qaeda, calling Hussein and 
Osama bin Laden “brothers under the skin” and writing, “Mr. 
Bush has declared ‘war terror’ and Iraq terror- 
ism with address.” editorial titled “Saddam and the Next 

the Journal even speculated, wildly, that Hussein may have 
been behind the October 2001 anthrax attacks. 
The 


case, 


assured prowar 


ely criticizing the Bush administration while 


icago Tribune similarly 


ing easier targets like the “hysterical French.” The 
maintained that war should come only last resort. Yet 
paper argued that acting “axis appeasement” to- 
ward Hussein, instead backing tough Iraq inspections with 
serious consequences for failure disclose weapons, key 
nations had brought unnecessary war upon themselves. 
Faced with Hussein’s intransigence and the UN’s spinelessness, 
wrote the Tribune March the U.S. choice but 
deal militarily with Iraq’s “lethal 


stance emerged from The Wash- 
The paper started out hawkis echoing many 
Bush’s arguments and calling war “an operation essential 
American security” even before Powell’s presentation. The Post 
then quickly Powell’s WMD and Qaeda claims 
previously had been skeptical about Qaeda connec- 
tions). Yet invasion approached, the paper shifted its tone. 
two lengthy editorials, directly answered antiwar arguments 
and responded readers accused the paper “jingoism.” 
Following this public grappling with dissent, the Post unleashed 
flurry edi itorials smac the Bush administration for “worry- 
ingly vague’ postwar planning, for refusing provide cost esti- 


more introspective prowar 
ington Post. 


endorsed 


mate for war, and for giving too soon compromise the 
UN. The paper never changed its stance war, however. 


the Post was the most self-questioning prowar paper, USA 
Today often seemed the hardest pin down. long supporter 
“regime change” Iraq, the paper enthusiastically welcomed 
Powell’s speech, saying contained “new and forceful evidence” 
Iraq’s weapons programs and terrorism links. Soon the paper 
called disarming critical component the war ter- 
But war neared, USAT amassed serious criticisms 
Bush he’s hasty; he’s soured things with our allies; 
really made strong case while stressing the importance 
broad international backing for any military effort and calling 
war “last resort.” Despite these grave worries, however, when 
Bush hastened battle late March with few allies unilat- 
erally and hardly “last resort” USAT 
ing war “the best the bad alternatives.” 


ave its blessing, call- 


comparison, The New York Times maintained rigid con- 
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only have grounds today 
question Powell’s assertion, but 
existed the time 


sistency. Even the paper called Powell’s speech “the most 
powerful case date” against Hussein, also warned that the 
U.S. “cannot afford confront Iraq without broad interna- 
tional support.” The Times maintained this line throughout, 
applauding when the administration opted for “coercive 
diplomacy” phrase the paper seemed proud but also 
criticizing Bush’s “destructive ‘with against us’ approach.” 
Though willing support war sanctioned the UN, the 
Times challenged the notion that Hussein posed “immedi- 
ate danger” the U.S. and devoted entire editorial de- 
bunking the Iraq-al Qaeda connection. “This page has never 
wavered the belief that Mr. Hussein must disarmed,” 
concluded March 18. “Our problem with the wrong- 
headed way this administration has gone about it.” 


Perhaps even more than The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times doubted that Hussein posed imminent threat the 
calling claims that did “hypothetical.” The paper there- 
fore argued that the Bush administration should act concert 
with the United Nations not all. The Times bought Powell’s 
WMD claims, but whacked the administration for stressing un- 
proven Iraq-al Qaeda ties and treating diplomacy like 
lition derby.” The Times exhorted recalcitrant European nations 
set enforceable deadline for Iraqi disarmament, giving 
Bush some other option than alone. But opposing 
Bush’s “impatient war” March 18, concluded that 
led invasion, without sanction from the United Nations, would 
make this nation and the world large more dangerous.” 


THE ARC THE ARGUMENT 
Reading through these year-old editorials, it’s startling how 
different the Iraq war appears today. his ultimatum speech 
Saddam Hussein March 17, 2003, President Bush told 
Americans there was “no doubt that the Iraqi regime contin- 
ues possess and conceal some most lethal weapons 
ever devised.” contrast, his 2004 State the Union 
speech Bush could only weakly assert that U.S. weapons 
hunters Iraq had uncovered “weapons mass destruction- 
related program activities” kind Monty Python parody 
the case for war advanced less than year earlier. 
Meanwhile, with U.S. troops continually under fire 
and biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons nowhere 
found, wholesale reassessment the war has begun, center- 
ing partly whether the administration was victim bad 
intelligence active exaggeration thin intelligence, 
both. widely noted report the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, for example, recently concluded that Bush 
administration officials “systematically misrepresented” the 
threat posed Iraq. yet another sign that the case for war 
unraveling, the Iraq analyst Kenneth Pollack author ar- 
guably the most influential book making the case against Sad- 
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dam Hussein, The Threatening Storm largely recanted re- 
cently The Atlantic Monthly, arguing that the White House 
had both fallen victim weak intelligence and had hyped it. 
Today’s criticisms can’t automatically used score 
points against what major newspapers wrote year ago. None 


the editorial pages can expected have disputed 


the administration’s WMD claims, for example. Many those 
claims dated back the Clinton administration, and prevailed 
common wisdom both the U.S. intelligence community 
and abroad. Virtually one questioned them. Similarly, 
would unfair slam any editorial page simply for being 
prowar antiwar. But fair examine the intellectual co- 
herence and honesty the arguments the newspapers pre- 
sented arriving those positions. 

Broadly speaking the six papers can faulted three sep- 
arate grounds (though not every critique applies every 
paper). The first criticism largely applicable the prowar 
rather than antiwar papers involves accepting dubious fac- 
tual claims that should have been viewed skeptically even be- 
fore the war. The notion operational connections between 
Iraq and Qaeda falls into this category. 

The second criticism touches all the papers, and concerns 
what they didn’t write. All the editorial pages closely followed the 
play-by-play the the administration sought interna- 
tional backing for war. least during the six weeks covered 
this article, that close legalistic focus procedure and politick- 
ing seemed limit their thinking about the larger picture is- 
sues like the legitimacy Bush’s doctrine preemption and the 
extremely worrisome uncertainties the postwar period. 

None the papers, fact, held the Bush administration 
adequate standard proof when came launching not 
just war, but preemptive war opposed most the world. 
Given the context 9/11 and climate deference the 
president matters national security, perhaps such ques- 
tioning presidential authority seemed inconceivable. Never- 
theless, had the papers shown more skepticism, might not 
have much cause today second-guess either the Iraq war 
itself, the way leading editorial pages wrote about it. 


THE IRAQ-AL QAEDA CONNECTION 
see how those editorial pages fell short their responsibili- 


ties, first consider the misleading Iraq-al Qaeda claims presented 
Colin Powell before the United Nations and warmly en- 


dorsed the four prowar papers. his United Nations speech, 


Powell promised, “every statement make today backed 
sources, solid sources. These are not assertions. What are giv- 
ing you are facts and conclusions based solid intelligence.” 
then went claim that Palestinian terrorist named Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi, poisons specialist, headed deadly Iraq- 


based terrorist network. Powell called al-Zarqawi “an associate 
and collaborator Osama bin Laden and his Qaeda lieu- 
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tenants,” adding that the radical Islamic group Ansar-al-Islam, 


linked al-Zarqawi, had foothold northeastern Iraq. 


February this year, The New York Times reported that U.S. of- 


ficials had just intercepted message, probably from al-Zarqawi, 


senior leaders Qaeda, asking for help fighting Americans 
Iraq. the Times reported, the document suggests evidence 


contacts between extremists Iraq and Qaeda now, “but 
does not speak the debate about whether there was Qaeda 


presence Iraq during the Saddam Hussein era, nor there any 
mention collaboration with Hussein loyalists.” 


tion prewar Qaeda connection Iraq.” 


Indeed, Powell’s claim fits pattern allegations that have 


been undercut more comprehensive assessments. 


For example, June 2003 draft report the Monitoring 
Group Qaeda found link between Qaeda and Iraq. 
searching 


the Carnegie Endowment notes, “the most intensive 
over the last two years has produced solid evidence coop- 
erative relationship between Saddam’s government and Qaeda.” 


Vice President Dick Cheney continues make noises 
Qaeda linkages, and November 2003 article The 
Weekly Standard published excerpts from list fifty 
posed Iraq-al Qaeda contacts compiled Defense Undersec- 


retary Douglas Feith (the Defense Department strongly chal- 


lenged the interpretation). Yet the Carnegie report 
disputes the very idea that Hussein would have considered 
passing off weapons terrorist group whose radical Islamist 


principles despised. 


Not only have grounds today question Powell’s as- 
sertion, but considerable grounds existed the time. British 
papers like the and Guardian scoffed the claim. 


The Los Angeles Times and The New York Times con- 
vinced, either. The latter noted that Powell had failed prove 


that al-Zarqawi had strong Qaeda ties, and pointed out that 
Ansar-al-Islam operated out Kurdish-controlled area 


Iraq beyond the control Saddam Hussein. 
Nevertheless, all four prowar papers accepted Powell’s 


claim. Furthermore, during the period studied for this article, 


none these papers seriously questioned the Bush adminis- 
tration’s regula 
ell didn’t mention 


passive acceptance the administration’s larger strategic 
campaign link Iraq with Qaeda. 


The Wall Street Journal whose editorial page editor, Paul 
Gigot, declined interviewed for this article pushed ques- 
The Journal not only 
called evidence about al-Zarqawi “worrisome,” but, 
ing kind low-level intelligence analyst, also attempted 
read the tea leaves the Iraqi state-controlled media, citing ar- 
ticles that expressed approval Qaeda’s anti-American activ- 
‘Saddam 
Hussein probably too clever get caught openly canoodling 
with Osama bin Laden,” wrote the paper, “but the 


Qaeda theories the hardest. 


tionable 


ities evidence sinister, deeper collaboration. 


shows that they share the same evil purposes.” 


The Chicago Tribune also endorsed Powell’s Qaeda evi- 
dence; the secretary state, wrote the paper, “fleshed out evi- 
dence that Iraq harbors active terrorist network linked 


Qaeda.” 


interview, the Tribune’s editorial page editor, 


“Little 
dence,” the Times reported, “has emerged support the allega- 


assertion other operational links that Pow- 
(such the claim that the 9/11 hijacker 
Mohammed Atta met with Iraqi intelligence official 
Prague) the administration’s wanton efforts link Saddam 
Hussein and rhetorically. Therefore, these papers’ 
endorsement Powell’s claim can, the very least, read 


Bruce Dold, defended that description, calling the Qaeda 
issue “open question.” Absence evidence does not equal ev- 
idence absence, Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld has 
pointed out with respect Iraq and Qaeda collaboration. But 
some point, the burden proof should shift onto those con- 
tinuing assert Iraq-al Qaeda link without compelling evi- 
dence. 

Although before Powell’s speech USA Today had questioned 
the Iraq- Qaeda connection, the paper wrote that Powell had 
made “the most convincing case date” that did indeed 
exist. Today, editorial page editor Carol Stevens comments, 

“We found the idea cell operating Iraq credible after lis- 
tening Powell, but don’t think ever found credible 
that there was operational connection” between and 
Qaeda. The paper did not make that distinction its editori- 
als the time, however. 

The Washington Post has also proven willing reassess the 
subject Iraq-al Qaeda connections. Like USA Today, before 
Powell’s speech the Post had seemed unconvinced that such 
ties existed. But the paper concluded that Powell offered 
powerful new case” that Hussein was cahoots with branch 
Qaeda. lengthy October 2003 editorial entitled 
REVIEW, however, the Post seemed swing back again, ac- 
cusing administration officials like Dick Cheney pushing 
“exaggerated” ties between the two groups, adding, “For our 
part, never saw connection between Iraq and 9/11 
major collaboration between Saddam and Qaeda.” 

e-mail, the Post’s editorial page editor, Fred Hiatt, clarified 
that al- Zarqawi evidence would not have constituted 
“major” collaboration the standard set forth the paper’s 
October IRAQ REVIEW editorial. Yet though the Post now says 
convinced that Iraq was working with bin Laden, dur- 
ing the period between Powell’s speech and war, did not chal- 
lenge Bush administration insinuations this effect. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
Even the four prowar papers endorsed Colin Powell’s 
sketchy Qaeda claims, they showed little predisposition 
take seriously much stronger evidence, presented the 
inspectors Hans Blix and Mohammed questioning 
the U.S. case for war. Indeed, some showed almost knee- 
jerk tendency distrust international verging 
xenophobic the case The Wall Street Journal. 

When Saddam declared that had weapons mass 
destruction which now appears have been the truth 
the Journal nastily retorted, “If you believe that, you are prob- 
ably Swedish weapons inspector.” 

Consider what was arguably the most important rebuttal 
U.S. intelligence claims, report the ElBaradei, direc- 
tor general the International Atomic Energy Agency and chief 
nuclear inspector. The Bush administration had repeatedly 
asserted that addition possessing stockpiles chemical 
and biological weapons, Saddam was the verge going nu- 
clear. “We cannot wait for the final proof the smoking gun 
that could come the form mushroom cloud,” Bush ob- 
served October 2002 speech. Yet March 2003, con- 
firming his preliminary findings January, ElBaradei told the 
United Nations had found evidence any active Iraqi nu- 
clear program. dismantling this central tenet the U.S. case 
for war, ElBaradei challenged the assertion made, among 
other places, Bush his 2003 State the Union speech 
that Irag had attempted obtain uranium from Niger, alleging 
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war neared, the country could have 
\profited from much more searching 


examination the so-called preemption doctrine 


that was based forged documents (as now know have 
been the case). The Egyptian inspector also debunked repeated 
U.S. claims that had sought aluminum tubes for the pur- 
pose uranium enrichment. 

Reviewing the evidence today, ElBaradei appears have 
been vindicated all counts. the former chief U.S. 
weapons inspector, David Kay, told Congress last October, “We 
have not uncovered evidence that Iraq undertook significant 
post-1998 steps actually build nuclear weapons produce 
fissile material.” the weeks before war, however, the four 
prowar papers largely shrugged off ElBaradei’s critique (which 
thoroughly anticipated Kay’s eventual conclusion, announced 
this January, that Iraq lacked “reconstituted, full-blown nu- 
clear program”). The Chicago Tribune didn’t even mention it. 

The Post took perhaps even more dismissive approach 
ElBaradei, calling his March presentation “diversion” and 
noting that the debunked Niger uranium claim “did not even 
form part Secretary State Colin Powell’s recent presenta- 
tion the Security Council.” The Post didn’t ask why such 
dubious piece evidence made its way into President Bush’s 
State the Union address, however. Nor did explore what 
says about the uses and abuses U.S. intelligence that the pres- 
ident presented information the American public that Colin 
Powell considered unfit for the United Nations. (Asked about 
the treatment ElBaradei, Hiatt said the paper had 
based its case for war more Iraq’s chemical and biological 
weapons stockpiles than concern about nuclear weapons.) 

The Journal was equally dismissive. “Mr. ElBaradei made 
public fuss last week about one claim that turns out 
have been false, but which was any case peripheral Iraq’s 
weapons mass editorialized. But again, ElBa- 
radei had challenged the entire notion that Iraq was seeking nu- 
clear weapons, not “one British-U.S. claim.” The inspector 
knocked out entire leg the Bush case for war and more- 
over, the one that had seemed present the strongest need for 
urgent action against Iraq (to prevent the country from achiev- 
ing nuclear status). ElBaradei’s report may help explain why 
many members were reluctant endorse immediate in- 
vasion along the timetables urged the U.S. and Britain. 

USA Today covered report three sentences 
some ways better job than the other three papers. Yet, 
while rebuked the U.S. and Britain for relying apparently 
poor intelligence with respect the Niger claim and alu- 
minum tubes, USAT didn’t seem grasp that ElBaradei was 
challenging the entire nuclear weapons argument, rather than 
few details. Moreover, the paper mentioned 
speech the context “pox both your houses” editorial 
that rebuked both sides for using sketchy evidence the 
debate. Asked about her coverage speech, edito- 
rial page editor Stevens commented, think that assessed 
fairly, given what was going the time.” 
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examining the generally dismissive reactions the UN’s 
chief nuclear inspector, one comes face face with the strong- 
nationalistic character many U.S. editorial pages’ writings 
the run-up war with Iraq. the Chicago Tribune colum- 
nist Steve Chapman, dissenter from his paper’s editorial 
stance Iraq, put during the weeks preceding war, “Here 
America, there general agreement that are right and 
everybody else Earth wrong.” This sardonic assessment 
certainly dovetails with these four papers’ approach 
radei’s presentation. 

The editorial pages’ nationalistic impulse was only strength- 
ened the 9/11 context, suggests the University Washing- 
Domke. Against the backdrop terrorist threats and 
strong emphasis national security, major newspaper editor- 
ial boards tended play safe, deferring the president and 
his advisers when came protecting Americans. Thus Pow- 
ell’s claims were instantly ratified, ignored dis- 
missed. “Because the papers started from that position” giv- 
ing the administration the benefit the doubt, says Domke, 
“they let down their guard.” 


MISSING THE BIG PICTURE 

Generally, the antiwar papers did not dismiss internaticnal ev- 
idence knee-jerk fashion. these papers had major 
shortcoming, was, instead, something they shared with the 
prowar pages much greater extent: passive willingness 
write about the Iraq debate the president’s own terms. 
closely following the back and forth the United Nations, 
they often missed the forest for the trees. 

There were angels the (except possibly the Cana- 
dians, who advanced very workable compromise plan for 
stepped-up Iraq inspections that could have resolved the im- 
passe). The Bush team may have been committed from the 
outset war and was diplomatically obtuse, but the French 
and their allies took hypocritical stance first supporting 
Iraqi disarmament Resolution 1441 and then blocking serious 
measures enforce it. 

When prowar papers ventured into these waters, they tended 
selectively slam the French. When the antiwar Times covered 
happenings, meanwhile, they inevitably wound even- 
handedly criticizing both the administration and the French 
alike. This framing aided the Bush administration centering 
the debate around whether Resolution 1441 should have 
been enforced, whether the United States should still 
war without the UN, instead around more central issues. Just 
because the was behaving hypocritically didn’t make in- 
cumbent upon the U.S. wage war that body’s behalf just 
for the sake consistency, after all. determine whether the 
United States should war alone, was far more important 
weigh such matters the Bush administration’s preemptive 
war doctrine, whether Iraq posed imminent threat the 
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United States, and whether this country could expected ef- 
fectively handle the postwar period and leave Iraq better off 
than was before. But though some cases the newspapers 
discussed these topics earlier, they-paid relatively scant attention 
them during this crucial period. 
Take the question “preemptive war.” Officially outlined 
National Security Strategy document released September 
2002, the Bush administration’s preemption doctrine drew 
some debate the time its inception, including many 
the papers discussed here. During the critical time period ex- 
amined for this however, none the six newspapers de- 
voted editorial examining the doctrine. The most thor- 
ough discussion came single paragraph from the Los Ange- 
les Times: 
Iraq invasion without U.N. sanction would preemp- 
tive attack the world’s only superpower. would probably 
successful the initial military phase but what cost? 
preemptive strike can justified the threat imminent 
and unavoidable. With neither those conditions proven, 
preemptive attack yields the moral high ground. The U.S. 
would cast the global bully, seeking arrogate the in- 
stallation gov ernments other lands. 


certainly helpful, though brief. Editorial editor Janet 
Clayton also points out that her paper discussed the Bush doc- 
trine preemption still more thoroughly editorials falling 
outside the time period covered this article. USA 
Carol Stevens made similar point during her January in- 
terview with and added, “we are writing tomorrow how 
(the latest] faulty intelligence undermines the preemptive war 
doctrine, see the two issues linked.” clearly, USA 
Today now sees the broader picture. 

Yet war neared, the country could have profited from 
much more searching examination the so-called preemp- 
tion doctrine. The papers might have noted, the Carnegie 
Endowment report does, that preemption has always been 
legitimate strategy head off imminent military attack, 
long the anticipation such attack based sound in- 
telligence. But what the Bush administration contemplated 
wasn't really “preemption” all instead, writes the Endow- 
ment, was loose standard for preventive war under the 
cloak legitimate preemption,” even the absence im- 
minent threat. Now that have invaded and found that 
apparently had weapons with which threaten the U.S. 
—-and certainly did not pose imminent threat the holes 
such doctrine are plain for all see. But the matter the 
need for high-quality intelligence justify preemptive inva- 
sion should have been laid out the days immediately pre- 
ceding war. 

Similarly, consider the question how the U.S. would man- 
age postwar Iraq. The Street Journal was, usual, extreme 
compared with the rest the papers the question. Follow- 
ing late February speech the American Enterprise Institute 
which Bush laid out his glowing vision for postwar democ- 
racy Iraq, the Journ that the address “made in- 
stantly irrelevant forest columns demanding know, 

‘What about after the other paper gave Bush com- 
pletely blank check based upon one lofty but vague speech. But 
many papers raised questions about the postwar situation as, 
best, compulsory aside, rather than central ground upon 
which weigh the Bush plans. 


The Chicago Tribune, for example, included the following 
sentence its major prowar editorial March “The gauzy 


vision that proponents war offer for post-Hussein Iraq is, 
frank, unconvincing.” But then the paper quickly fol- 
lowed up, “But least that will post-Hussein Iraq, with his 
destructive capability gone.” That’s hardly serious considera- 
tion the difficulties the U.S. would getting into at- 
tempted run (likely hostile) Middle Eastern country and 
set the path democracy. 

USA Today worried somewhat more about postwar 
noting after Colin Powell’s speech that the Bush administra- 
tion should “give allies and the American public equally 
persuasive explanation its Iraq game plan and exit strategy.” 
Yet even though the administration did not this 
own admission Bush “provided little new substance about 
the war costs, goals and sacrifices that may lie ahead,” the 
paper wrote response Bush’s Iraq ultimatum speech 
nevertheless supported war. 

The Washington Post was still more eloquent about postwar 
uncertainties. But again, such worries didn’t seem prevent 
the paper from supporting war. Given the insurgency that 
still occurring, and the current threat that Iraq may succumb 
Iran-style theocracy. seems clear that six papers should 
have spent far more energy examining the Bush administra- 
tion’s blithe plans for democracy 


LACK SKEPTICISM 

But the biggest flaw, for all the papers, goes back the way 
they responded Colin Powell’s speech. best, the presenta- 
tion should have been taken represent one side contin- 
uing debate about Iraq’s weapons capacities exactly 
how international papers like the Guardian reacted it. After 
all, that paper noted, inspectors Blix and ElBaradei 
their own analyses, which often conflicted ith Powell’s. 

Yet without appearing weigh such contrary evidence, the 
U.S. papers all essentially pronounced Powell right, though 
they possibly know for sure that was. short, they 
trusted him. And doing, they failed bring even ele- 
mentary skepticism the Bush case for war. 

Why did the papers trust and defer? For most them, 
notes Todd Gitlin, Columbia journalism professor, “the de- 
fault position seems have been that the administration was 
well meaning and that there was tight logical connection 
between admirable purpose and clear fact.” Gitlin thinks the 
papers should have known otherwise least from the time, 
mid-2002, when became clear that central players the ad- 
ministration like Vice President Dick Cheney were devoted 
war matter what and advocated proceeding without 
even bothering win United Nations approval. 

group, the papers failed exercise skepticism this ex- 
acting level. It’s not that they should have magically intuited 
that Iraq didn’t have any weapons all. They simply should have 


demanded more proof tha they could verify with their own eyes. 


LOOK BACK 
Given that the case for war against Iraq appears far weaker 
today, and that the White House’s intelligence claims have lost 
their authority, what does that say about these six editorial 
pages that took Colin Powell’s claims almost entirely face 
value? “All these papers are notice,” says Thomas Powers, 
highly respected writer intelligence issues for The New York 
Review Books and author Wars: American Se- 
cret History from Hitler al-Qaeda. seen what hap- 
pened. They were hustled.” Powers’s recent NYRB article 
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“The Vanishing Case for War,” reached this jaw-dropping 
conclusion: 


the six months since the President declared end major 
combat Iraq not single one the factual claims about 
weapons and links al-Qaeda has been robustly con- 
firmed, and most cases there has been confirmation 
any kind whatsoever. 


Attempts prompt self-reflection from the six editorial 
page editors about this astonishing failure met with only mod- 
erate success. Paul Gigot The Wall Street Journal declined 
interviewed, while Gail Collins The New York Times 
mailed say, “We don’t discuss the process that goes into writ- 
ing the editorials. After written, feel they should 
speak for themselves. try never elaborate them.” But 
Collins added: will off normal rule say wish 
known there were weapons mass destruction.” 

Fred Hiatt The Washington Post, Bruce Dold the Chica- 
Tribune, and Carol Stevens USA Today consented tele- 
phone interviews, while the Los Angeles Janet Clayton 
sponded e-mail lengthy list questions. these 
spondents, Stevens and Dold who said there was “sharp dis- 
agreement” the Tribune editorial board about the war, and 
that took ultimate responsibility for the paper’s prowar 
stance seemed most unwilling consider what their papers 
could have done differently. 

not going second-guess what wrote the course 
the build-up Dold commented. argued that the 
Tribune would have supported war even had known that 
lacked WMD, simply because Saddam Hussein’s failure 
comply with resolutions. “If indeed did not have 
weapons and think it’s all still open question the fact 
was that didn’t comply, and the had looked the other way 
while hundreds thousands people had died Iraq,” said 
Dold. Open-mindedness certainly virtue. But this point 
Dold’s insistence keeping open mind about the adminis- 
tration’s WMD case could likened bending over backwards. 

And Dold’s argument can challenged another front. 
its editorials the Tribune tended cast the United States 
anointed enforcer the United Nations resolutions, well 
comply with the UN, its own, justified unilateral U.S. in- 
vasion Iraq. Yet even given lack Iraqi compliance, there 
would remain the question why should risk American 
lives and spend countless billions deal with Hussein. 

Unlike the Chicago Tribune, USA Today reached “broad 
consensus” all its editorial statements Iraq. fact, says 
Carol Stevens, editor the page, the paper doesn’t write 
thing without such agreement. “In Stevens added, 
“some our worst fears came true” about the war such 
the disastrous consequences desultory postwar planning. 

One might think the realization such fears would lead 
fundamental questioning the prowar case. But Stevens di- 
verted the question what she wished the paper had done 
differently. don't know it’s question what know 
now,’ she said, “but guess I’d like ask Powell what knows 
now that wishes known then.” 

Janet Clayton the Los Angeles Times wishes her paper had 
known “that the intelligence that the administration was using 
was flawed, and was often skewed favor the administration’s 
preconceived ideas.” hindsight, she adds e-mail, 
wish been more skeptical Powell’s WMD claims before 
the UN. His personal credibility was the line, and didn’t 
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think he’d take that lightly.” After the war, became in- 
creasingly clear that Iraq lacked the arsenal the Bush adminis- 
tration claimed had, the Times sharply whacked the admin- 
istration for its exaggerations the subject WMD. 


THE POST RECONSIDERS 
all the prowar editorial page editors, Fred Hiatt The Wash- 
ington Post was far the most willing interview with 
reconsider his paper’s stance light recent evidence. feel 
like we’re always asking people talk us,’ Hiatt explained. 
hard tell journalists that not going talk them.” 
Hiatt has also discussed these questions with his readers. 
the paper’s lengthy October REVIEW editorial 
impressive work introspection the Post conceded the ab- 
sence Iraq’s weapons mass destruction, well ab- 
sence evidence Qaeda ties. Remarking upon the violent 
postwar situation, the paper also harshly criticized the Bush ad- 
ministration’s prewar lack sound long-term planning. With- 
out renouncing its prior prowar stance, the paper concluded 
that the case for war currently stands the edge knife: 
Success failure the effort stabilize Iraq under rea- 
sonably representative government that poses threat the 
world will provide the ultimate answer the question 
whether the war should have been undertaken. 


Hiatt says wishes the Post had not accepted the WMD 
claims during the days before war: “If you look the editorials 
write running up, state flat fact that has stockpiles 
weapons mass destruction. that’s not true, would have 
been better not say it.” But Hiatt adds that doesn’t feel 
hung out dry the administration least not yet. “If 
turned out that Powell had deliberately lied me, would feel 
suckered,” says. 

Hiatt’s candor admirable. Still, has tough questions 
answer. true that the Post couldn’t have known the ad- 
ministration’s WMD claims would evaporate. And the days 
before war the paper’s editorial page raised sharp questions 
about the Bush administration’s alienation allies, its failure 
adequately plan for postwar and its refusal level with 
the American public about how much war would cost and 
what our long-term commitment would be. 

why did the Post continue support war given very 
good reasons for doubting that the Bush administration knew 
what was getting into? “As editorial writer, you get 
choose your ideal administration,” answers Hiatt. “You deal 
with there, and you think there’s threat American 
security, the administration you have more capable deal- 
ing with than not?” subsequent e-mail exchange, Hiatt 
added, “It easy write editorial, some papers did, say- 
ing, ‘Saddam Hussein dangerous, and support the war, 
the French along, ‘if Bush were more sincere about want- 
ing democracy, whatever. harder write editorial 
accepting the real-world choices (the French are not going 
along) and offering your best judgment under those cir- 
cumstances.” 

the credit, the newspaper has shown refreshing 
willingness reconsider that best judgment. For other prowar 
papers, for the Bush administration, that day reckoning 
has not yet arrived. 


Chris Mooney (www.chriscmooney.com), freelance writer 
living Washington, D.C., writing book about the 
politicization science American life. 
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CONFESSIONS P.A.O. 


$18.6 billion for the rebuilding Iraq 


The Pentagon, the White House, the press, and 
one loyal public affairs officer worrying about his job. 


Here his unofficial story 


CHARLES KROHN 


After chilly daybreak, mind racing with recollections 


the past few weeks, churning irresistible urge express 
them. I’m still bothered the call yesterday from boss, 
Dave Nash, announcing he’s planning quit. He’s the one 
who brought from the Pentagon the presidential palace 
November his public affairs officer. Neither Baghdad 
nor Iraq inspires personal level, but it’s exciting sit 
near the center the $18.6 billion effort heads rebuild 
the nation’s infrastructure, even its earliest planning stage. 
His quitting before start construction means have re- 
turn Army public affairs. had been special assistant 
the secretary the Army, Tom White, but resigned May 
derailing professional life the process.) When the job 
went flat, jumped Nash’s offer. Nash retired rear admi- 
ral, formerly charge Navy construction. tell reporters, 
knows how build stuff big stuff. the right man 
for the job. 

Nash isn’t victim. Well, and isn’t. would eas- 
ier say one way the other his charter am- 
biguous. had vision worthy master builder and oth- 
ers shared it. The short version that, September, Nash was 
hired Paul Bremer, administrator the Coalition Provi- 
sional Authority, create, from scratch, self-contained orga- 
nization assorted technicians and specialists that, in- 


tegral part the CPA, would supervise the reconstruction 


the Iraqi infrastructure. This means fixing things relating 
oil, water, electricity, and roads. But the verge letting the 
first tier contracts get things rolling, voices Washing- 
ton jerked his authority proceed, apparently while they de- 
cide the organization Nash created really the way they 
want go. December 15, was informed that his pro- 
gram, originally budgeted $18.6 billion, might reduced 
$1.9 billion. That still lot pocket change, but hardly 
enough start the program promised Congress and the 
administration. 

Then, private meeting December 19, Paul Wol- 
fowitz, the deputy secretary defense, told Nash that perhaps 
the staff Nash had created was too small for such large pro- 
ject, and that maybe the work should turned over others, 
such the U.S. Agency for International Development the 


Army Corps Engineers, which manage large projects, re- 
ducing the risk trying something new. Someone had Wol- 
ear, but had idea who was. 

Nash wrote his staff, “They are suggesting that pos- 
sibly would the titular head this new organization. told 
him (Wolfowitz) that was not interested being part 
that indicating was not interested being fig- 
urehead. Nash said would gladly step down and let the 
agency their choice take over. Wolfowitz said more study 
was required before any decision made, and Nash ad- 
vised him that “now the time make decision and not 
start one way and then switch approaches downstream.” 


Since Nash hired part organization about 
given choice others the headquarters the Coali- 
tion Provisional Authority. writing this present tense, 
because Nash has not officially tendered his resignation, nor 
has Wolfowitz decided Nash’s Program Management Office 
will disbanded, merged, reorganized. It’s still possible 
that Nash will left charge the PMO presently con- 
figured, chartered get contracts the street soon 
can. This means construction could start close February 
2004, originally planned. 

Since I’m already Baghdad, armed with credentials, clear- 
ances, and badges, might make some sense fold into 
strategic communication (Strat Comm) office, headed 
Gary Thatcher but really under the discipline White 
House official, Dan Senor. Technically, I’m already assigned 
Strat Comm, loan Nash. job help Nash explain 
technical construction issues the trade press and others in- 
terested the nuts and bolts business news. This frees 
Thatcher and Senor deal with issues under the White House 
communications microscope. 

Nash and have the same chemical relationship that Torie 
Clarke had earlier with Defense Secretary Don Rumsfeld, 
when she was the assistant secretary defense for public af- 
fairs. Once coveted that position myself. 

Senior officials deserve trusted PAO hold the trivial 
bay that they are free worry about the job. Too many 
too little time. the case Nash and me, quickly 
became unfettered spokesman who didn’t have check 
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every time opened mouth dispatched e-mail. 
this lasts, promises relationship. Our 
project too big not noticed. Criticism being more 
natural state than praise, assume hands will busy 
juggling media balls, just Nash predicts. 

wrote views this unpublished letter the 


New } 
gesting there was too much politics the public affairs es- 
tablishment Baghdad: 


editor The ork Times, triggered article sug- 


The program headed retired Admiral, David Nash. 
his public affairs assistant, and role translate 
what doing the media for wider dissemination 
the people who are footing the bill. Reelecting the President 
appointee. also retired soldier who uncon- 
ditionally that war national commitment, absorbing the 
combined resources all the nation, not just its partisan 
components. 


been Republican all life. But taxpayer- 
funded public affairs officer, know that the party and the 
country are best served when people position act 
funnel, not filter. the public’s business well, facts 
speak for themselves. the end, the truth comes out any- 
way, one starts with the truth, there’s need worry 
about facing painful moment reconciliation later. 


confess being news freak. And most friends 
are also afflicted. News our narcotic. When comes 
the Army, I’m better informed than almost anyone 
know outside circle friends. use, need, and trust 
one another. For I’ve known for several months 
about Time magazine’s project pick its Man the 
Year Army platoon serving Iraq, because helped 
Time embed team there. Around Thanksgiving re- 
ceived note from Michael Duffy, Time’s Washington bu- 
reau chief. “We have made great progress our previ- 
ously discussed idea about The Squad,” wrote. “Our 
guys are now embedded and will for the next month. 
Please keep that under your hat, but wanted you 
know that going well.” 

The test commitment the Time story came 
surprise several weeks later when Duffy called mid- 
night. was groggy and hostile when answered the 
phone. said that Time reporter and 
working “our 


photographer 
were injured some accident, 
perhaps fatally. His voice was controlled, but there was 
panic the tone. grabbed bathrobe and and 
rushed toward the palace. Within two minutes was the 
media center, the so-called Green Room. Colonel Bill Dar- 
ley, Army public affairs officer, was the telephone, 
telling higher headquarters that some media people had 
been After explained previous relationship with 
Duffy (not mentioning the Man the Year project), Dar- 
ley prov ided the name and telephone number the doc- 
tor attending the two Time people the nearby Army 
medical center. First word (later confirmed) was that the 
reporter, Michael Weisskopf, had lost hand and Jim 
Nachtwey, the photographer, had taken lot shrapnel 
but was expected recover. They had been Army 


story” 
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Humvee when terrorist dropped grenade the vehi- 
cle. Weisskopf struggled throw the grenade away, but 
exploded. 

passed this Duffy cell. visited the men the 
next day just before they were evacuated Germany 
their way Walter Reed. Duffy appreciated help 
keeping him and the families informed, and sent wife 
bouquet. Just all politics local, Tip O’Neill famously 
said, all public affairs personal. 

was bittersweet victory when the Time edition ap- 
peared. But gave rush see the three soldiers the 
including the medic who was first the scene 


provide aid Weisskopf and Nachtwey. 


cover, 


Admiral 
his has easily been one the most excit- 
ing episodes life, vying with recollections the 
Vietnam War nearly forty years ago. 
that I’m still the soldier was outside Hué during Tet 
any ambition reliving lost youth. just wanted 
help win the war, and knew fit in. Most people pre- 
disposed serve war zone have some military con- 
nection and tend optimists. Fortunately, 
met defeatist here yet, when compare Iraq with 
Vietnam, I’m very selective about what say avoid giv- 
ing the wrong impression. 


It’s depressing think about leaving here 
Nash resigns. 


It’s possible couple things I’ve done just month 
have made difference and may deserve recording the 
family archives. Near midnight December was 
called reporter stationed Baghdad who had heard 
that Ambassador Bremer was planning visit the 
Airborne Division the next day. didn’t know about this, 
because travel plans the CPA administrator are closely 
held for security reasons: there supposed price 
his head. gave the news the security lapse Lieutenant 
Colonel Chuck Durr the Army secretary’s office, who 
scolded for discussing classified information the cell 
phone. reminded him that learned the trip from re- 
porter, which meant that lot other people must know, 
too. Chuck got the message and called the security people, 
who immediately canceled the trip. The next day there was 
suicide bombing Airborne Division location, 
feeding the fear that Bremer’s helicopter might have been 
too, arrived. All this little far-fetched, 
but may true and certainly makes interesting story. 
Regardless, was the main topic conversation head- 
quarters for day, all because telephone call from 
friendly reporter. 


attacked, 


It’s not job work issues unrelated construction, 
but when reporter from old Pentagon network calls, 
answer. Usually can add something the story, engaging 
sympathetic contacts within CPA headquarters willing 
share information, long protect the source. 

think Dan Senor knows what I’m doing, too. respect 
his position White House commissar and try hard not 
step his toes even don’t obey all the team rules. The 
only rule routinely violate that all interviews 
background; talk the record. Admiral Nash and share 


don’t kid myself 
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the view that are spending the taxpayers’ money, and 
everything should transparent. far, one has 
complained, but wonder someone isn’t suspicious. Last 
week was told that getting assistant from Strat 
Comm, maybe they’re catching on. 

The assistant did arrive, the form the impressive, 
240-pound Steve Susens. There’s question his compe- 
tence sense humor. The story tells that was 
brought over Thatcher, but when arrived Thatcher 
said wasn’t needed after all. Rather than send him home, 
they assigned him me. he’s spy, he’s now spy. 
get without him. Steve thirty- eight and has 
been around the block few times. Like me, has knack 
for networking. 


For the past ten days put off adding this journal, wait- 
ing see what happens the admiral. Nash may light 
ego, but he’s heavy character. course resented 
that his program was being gutted without his being con- 
sulted. was not insulted personally, but professionally 
had turf defend. Nash had expressed his astonishment 
Bremer’s top deputy the Pentagon, Reuben Jeffrey, 
December 16. 


events that was informed about 11:00 last night 

now have the smallest program implement the 
way this lining up, may not need PMO me. 
Reuben, all those who are participating this debate over 
the last few weeks have essentially disassembled ap- 
proach completely and personally feel that are setting 
ourselves for failure.” 

This e-mail was followed little give-and-take, tem- 
porarily raising Nash’s morale and boosting spirits the 
PMO staff Baghdad and back Rosslyn, Virginia. Every- 
thing was quiet again for few days, but the dam finally 
burst under pressure from the media’s expressing renewed 
interest how $18.6 billion would disbursed and who 
would the disbursing. Interagency bickering soon fol- 
lowed. For the first time, apparently, some started thinking 
seriously the post-June 2004 period when Iraq regains its 
sovereignty. heard about lot second-hand chatter 
from those who wanted their hand the till. 

Nash watched and waited. Hoping resolve the future 
the PMO, sent another memo Jeffrey few days 
after Christmas, but really directed the secretary de- 
fense his deputy. “There increasing concern amongst 
the contractor community, Congress, and the staff about 
the status CPA/PMO after July,” Nash wrote. “Yet the 
original concept Program Management Office remains 
the most managerially viable and cost effective path for- 
ward. Having one point contact, one line authority, 
and management chain-of-command essential.” 

Other messages forwarded from Nash the higher 
reaches were more explicit about the implications his 


vanishing role the reconstruction effort. reply one 


his missives tried placate him suggesting al- 
ways place for you somewhere.” This failed satisfy, 


leaving those the staff wondering once more where 
working next. 


The surprise ending this tale began unfold few days 
later, triggered media campaign initiated with two 
goals: (1) protect Nash’s reputation, which others would 
attempt soil protect themselves, resigned, and (2) 
push front administration elites evidence that our 
program was being marginalized, hopes they’d move 
save it. protect Nash needed sympathetic 
local reporter, someone especially insightful who 
write that his resignation was act desper ation. The day 
before had short meeting with Wall Street Journal re- 
porter, Yochi Dreazen, explore the notion profile. His 
stuff usually appeared page one, according Nexis. 
found him affable, worldly, and, above all, compassionate. 

Back December 17, Dreazen had hoped fly 
Washington with Nash, but was too late make the 
arrangements. The idea had been for Dreazen observe 
bidders’ conference scheduled for December 19, but the 
conference was postponed the last minute after failed 
get permission from the Office Management and 
Budget release industry the Requests for Proposal that 
solicit bids from prospective prime contractors. could 
have held the conference had received permission, 
even late December 18. But without RFPs the 
street, there was nothing gained bidders’ confer- 
ence because there would nothing the table for po- 
tential bidders discuss. When were told OMB not 
release RFPs and make plans release them until 
further notice, began suspect that our program was 
spinning downhill, out our control. 

Now Dreazen and cut deal: would tell him every- 
thing could off the record, with the understanding 
the first have news Nash’s resignation and free 
use everything had. And Nash didn’t resign because 
others agreed fix what said had fixed, then 
Dreazen could write that story ielt was worth it. 
part the bargain was unconditional, his was not. There 
was always the possibility that there would story 
all, or, worse, that the facts would unfold such fashion 
that sympathetic treatment would impossible. This was 


putting lot trust untested relationship, but there 
much choice. The only optio let Nash walk 
away from his office the middle the night, leaving oth- 
ers wonder who did what whom. 

The plan for saving Nash and his construction program 
was get the story featured prominently the media, cre- 
ating enough pressure force decision either restore 
the program throw Nash overboard. This approach car- 
ried inherent risk personally, but there was course 
that was risk-free. Taking risks professional responsibil- 
ity, and supposed the civilian leader the Army’s 
public affairs community here. 

Christmas Day sent Dreazen take how the 
PMO world was falling apart, expressing belief that 
resignation was imminent. There was indication that any- 
one the Defense Department wanted our RFPs released. 

“The essence that everyone talking about Nash but 
one talking him,” wrote. “The preponderance 
opinion seems that Nash’s staff will never reach criti- 
cal mass .... The big question remains: Will there role 
for him not, and someone offers him something infe- 
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rior, will take it? One midlevel person D.C. was quot- 
yesterday saying, over his head.’ 
continues that Nash was given mission Bremer 
and he’s worked hard pull everything together make 


work. His approach both realistic and visionary, carrying 


the onus many who are ahead their time.” 

Meanwhile, Nash was getting good copy from the re- 
porters rotated into his office before his departure, in- 
cluding John Hendren the Los Angeles Times and Peter 
Spiegel Financial Times. This fit neatly into the strategy 
making Nash into national figure, poster child for re- 
construction, something thought could useful after 
left the PMO job. For now, would help bring our dilem- 
national attention. 


Regardless what happened Nash, believed the pro- 
gram must succeed. Despite problems setting the 
management scheme, “this must fixed one way an- 
other, because it’s our national wrote one 
confidant. 

The Financial Times featured interview with Nash 
December under the headline: KING RECON- 
STRUCTION FACES DAUNTING TASK REBUILD WAR-TORN 
IRAQ. The lead was this: 


David Nash’s small and sparsely furnished office housed 
distant outer wing the Republican palace, which 
serves the headquarters for the Coalition Provisional 
Authority (CPA) Iraq. But inter-agency bickering 
Washington can resolved the coming weeks, the re- 
tired admiral’s quarters will suddenly become the most 
important the sprawling CPA compound. 


December 29, the syndicated columnist Robert Novak 
wrote column that brought the program into crisper focus, 
upsetting some who took out their wrath the most 
likely suspect feeding Novak. (Associates Baghdad who 
were helpful the past signaled their intent distance 
themselves from what was doing. didn’t blame them. in- 
stinctively knew there was some point where would have 


stand alone.) Novak’s piece beg an: 


pall was cast over Christmas for U.S. government civil- 
ians Baghdad when they received word two weeks ago 
that the $18.6 billion for Iraq’s reconstruction rushed 
through Congress November was indefinitely hold. 
They have been told not issue requests for proposals, 
which surely will extend the promised Feb. date for 
contract award and, therefore, the bes ginning recon- 
struction. official announcement the slowdown 
has been made, though the Pentagon has confirmed 

these latest developments than retired Rear Admiral 
David Nash, civil engineer Baghdad managing the 
$18.6 billion infrastructure reconstruction program. 


could have written the penultimate paragraph myself: 
There disagreement inside the American team that the 
national interest will better served the more quickly Iraqi 


rebuilding begins. This will cut into Iraq’s huge unemploy- 
ment labor pool and invigorate the economy. addition, 


2004 


view 


may provide evidence the U.S. long-term commitment 
the country. ‘If the people see siding with the wave the 
future, one official told me, ‘maybe they will help frustrate the 
terrorists. 


The column closed with trenchant observation that must 
have opened some eyes like ice water: needed now 
the rapid utilization that $18.6 billion rebuild Iraq, and 
that why the unexplained slowdown frustrating.” 


The next day found myself counseling session via tele- 
phone with high-level Pentagon public affairs official, who 
must nameless long I’m still operating the chain 
command. the surface thanked for being Iraq 
assist with the war effort. His subtext was that was mak- 
ing life too difficult for Washington bureaucrats responsible 
for dealing with the reconstruction issues, carrying implica- 
tions far greater than could possibly understand. things 
seemed stalled, that was not concern. reminded 
that client was the U.S. Government, not Dave Nash. 
promised more careful the future, face-saving ges- 
ture for both us. 

Evidence that the plan force high-level decision was 
apparently working provided some satisfaction, but still the 
results were inconclusive. I’d walk the plank, had to, but 
was too early alert the sharks. also reminded myself 
that residual client was more than the U.S. Government. 

few moments later explained reaction via e-mail 
Dreazen and his associate Neil King, Jr. “The call (from the 
Pentagon) was polite enough, but clearly some folks are not 
pleased Nash’s rising profile and hold responsible,” 
wrote. “Frankly, can’t blame them, given the pressure. It’s 
exaggeration say Washington aflame, but obviously 
some are working overtime. Interest the $18.6 billion will 
not away, however, even should get hit tank 
Nash meteor.” 

The same day appeared The Boston Globe 
Stephen Glain, under the headline: PENTAGON FREEZES IRAQ 
FUNDS AMID CORRUPTION PROBES. Quoting Nash saying, 

hold and we'll hold until hear differ- 
the piece went say that “lawmakers Wash- 
ington and businesspeople Iraq say the bidding process 
lacks transparency and favors growing class monopo- 
lists and oligarchs.” This wasn’t theme all the 
charges pertained work performed before Nash came 
the scene but helped fuel the debate and therefore po- 
tentially contributed help solving the problems holding 
up. 

The wave news and criticism came climax De- 
cember meeting the White House, reported King 
and Dreazen The Wall Street Journal the next day. Al- 
though had several conversations with both before the ar- 
ticle appeared, contributed little except context. But the 
article reported evidence that the administration was ready 
act, finally. was nice New Year’s present, any event: 


The Bush administration has decided, after weeks in- 
fighting, defer about billion Iraq reconstruction 
work until the U.S. cedes political control interim 
Iraqi government this summer. 
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“The decision substantially lowers 
the amount work handled 
special Pentagon-run office Bagh- 
dad that was originally created 
manage most the $18.6 billion set 
aside for Iraq reconstruction. But U.S. 
officials said they wanted postpone 
some work until after the June 
transfer sovereignty, part help 
maintain leverage over the next Iraqi 
government.... 

“The spending compromise was 
struck White House meeting yes- 
terday morning. meant end 
month confusion that has 
huge contracts early February re- 
build Iraq’s battered infrastructure 
and 
“The administration’s top recon- 
struction official Baghdad, Ret. Adm. 
David Nash, threatened resign the 
height the infighting earlier this 
month. has now agreed stay 


with reduced workload.” 


seemed say that while Nash’s 
job was safe, would have less money 
than initially envisioned for managing 
the construction. 

Word the White House meeting 
was news and everyone else 
Baghdad. None had the slightest 
inkling that the White House was join- 
ing the game. was also welcome news 
Admiral Nash. 

Some the Pentagon like the 
and expressed intentions rebut 
made the point that administration offi- 
under some congressional and 
media scrutiny, reacted responsibly. And 
late the day New Year’s Eve 
were told Baghdad that Secretary 
Rumsfeld had just issued the order 
get the RFPs the street Monday, 
January 


Forbes.com New Year’s Day: “Follow- 
ing month delays and bickering over 
who can bid for $18.6 billion rebuild- 
ing work Iraq, the Pentagon expect- 
tracts next week, officials said Wednes- 
day.” About billion would awarded 
the first wave contracts, she report- 
ed, month after first promised.” 

friend from Washington astute 
enough think recognized fin- 
gerprints the media campaign had 
warned earlier that better have an- 


Sue Pleming Reuters captured all 


other job lined soon. Now sent 
note congratulations, praising for 
filling inside straight. Another, con- 
necting force protection with our suc- 
cess providing new jobs, observed 
that every day been delayed meant 
another day combat for American 
soldiers. The hope that anti-American 
fanatics will have harder time finding 
support among Iraqis once put tens 
thousands unemployed people 
back work rebuilding infrastructure. 
It’s commendable for the United States 
help rebuild Iraq. But shielding our 
soldiers from attack moral obliga- 
tion, particularly for all who swear 
oath defend the Constitution. 


easy say that the reconstruction 
program once teetered the verge 
extinction, but this overstates the case. 
The money Congress appropriated 
would spent someone, however 
inefficiently. Nash understood from the 
beginning that his approach, while con- 
ventional the civilian world, rela- 
unknown and untested the 
public sector where the bureaucrats 
reign. should not have been sur- 
prised find himself caught clash 
between wartime’s frenetic demands 
and less flexible peacetime rules where 
time doesn’t seem matter much. 
But this story has hero, it’s Nash. 


tively 


hope will prove correct, but it’s too 
early tell until the program com- 
plete and the money all spent. 

The upshot that will announce 
the contract awards early March in- 
stead early February, initially ex- 
pected. Small projects may get under 
way almost immediately; others more 
complicated and costly will take longer. 
But several things are certain: the con- 
struction program authorized the 
$18.6 billion supplemental legislation 
mid-November will soon begin, and 
Nash will run it. All things considered, 
not bad. 


Charles Krohn, Army public affairs 
officer serving temporarily Iraq, lives 
northern Virginia. retired from the 
Army 1984 after twenty years service 
infantry and public affairs officer. 
the author The Lost Battalion: 
Casualties the Battle Hué, and the 
recipient the Silver Star and several 
Bronze Stars. 
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THEIR SKIN 


Few aspects reporting postwar Iraq are more important than 
the job entering Iraqi minds see what they think and feel about 
the American occupation. Four journalists discuss the challenge 


GAL BECKERMAN 


May last year, Iraqis began 


4 

adjusting the chaotic status quo 


gunfire, occasional suicide at- 
lowed the American arrival their 
country, The Weekly Standard’s 
Jonathan Foreman sent back letter 
from Baghdad cheerily titled, “You Have 
Idea How Well Things Are Going.” 
Foreman described smiling little girls 
and “women old and flirting 
“outrageously with Gls.” Iraqis his ac- 
count could not stop what called 
“love bombing” the Americans with 
such cheers “Mike Tyson, Mike 
Tyson,’ good-naturedly directed some 
African American soldiers. The Ameri- 
can presence, Foreman 
readers, inspired “no fury” among Iraqis. 
Around the same time, Nir Rosen, writ- 


ing for The Progressive, and presumably 


tacks, and failed electricity that fol- 


from the same Iraq that Foreman was in, 
painted far bleaker picture Baghdad, 
one which five-year-olds played amid 
unexploded cluster bombs and AK-47s 
and grenade launchers were sold 
open-air markets. “Already, there nos- 
talgia for the old regime,” observed. 
“At least there was regime, people say.” 

What feel and think about 
the American occupation? Many liberal 
and conservative writers have had 
problem answering that question the 
months since the end combat opera- 
tions, though with starkly different con- 
clusions. one version Iraq, the peo- 
ple are grateful and liberated, their 
salaries and home appliances having in- 
creased under occupation, along with 
their freedoms. the other, the Iraqis 
seethe the occupation their nation 
and want the imperialist Americans out, 
dead alive. 

That opinion journals might paint 
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he 


the situation black and white per- 
haps understandable. The American dis- 
cussion about Iraq is, after all, more than 
just about Iraq and Iraqis. about 
ideas, about competing prescriptions for 
what America’s role the world should 
be, and ideologically driven writers tend 
choose evidence that fits their point 
view. But reporters cannot merely build 
case. Their job search through the 
gray zones, try grasp the ambigui- 
ties. And nowhere has this become more 
crucial than this point, the 
success failure America’s occupa- 
tion depends almost entirely how 
Iraqis respond the United States and 
its efforts nation-building. Reporters 
must find way learn what Iraqis re- 
ally think. 

And yet, experienced reporters say 
that figuring out Iraqi sentiment has be- 
come one the most complex journal- 
istic endeavors years. Iraq, course, 
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presents the standard obstacles for for- 
eign correspondents uneven transla- 
tors, brutal deadlines, the difficulty 
finding sources unfamiliar envi- 
ronment. But also poses series 
problems particular working Iraq. 
For one thing, journalists fear they could 
easily become targets for Iraqi 
insurgents, and this has kept 
them from venturing out into 
the marketplaces and street 
corners where ordinary 
are found. When reporters 
speak Iraqis, the skewed 
power dynamic the occu- 
pation enters into every inter- 
view and interaction. the 
eyes many Iraqis, foreign 
journalist, and especially 
American one, just ex- 
tension the conquering 
army. complicate matters 
further, there are almost 
nongovernmental organiza- 
tions aid groups, even 
the United Nations, pro- 
vide any kind independent 
analysis point reporters 
the direction stories. 
And, finally, there the psy- 
chology themselves. 
After living under tyranny for 
more than thirty years, are 
they reliable sources information? 
The four journalists below, all 
whom have spent considerable time 


during the past half year, say those 
obstacles are real and are specific 
postwar Iraq. But spite such barri- 


ers, they say they have found ways 
plumb the grayness the Iraqi experi- 


ence, try tell nuanced story that 


feels close the sometimes contradicto- 


+ 


and cluttered truth. 


ACCEPTING THE 
CONTRADICTIONS 


Anthony Shadid, The Washington Post 


Last August, Anthony Shadid The 
Vashington Post spent day Mutan- 


abi Street, narrow alleyway book- 


stores and shops old Baghdad. Be- 


cause Arabic speaker (his grand- 


parents were born Lebanon), Shadid 


says, Iraqis tend more comfortable 


his presence. “Gaining trust gain- 


ing personal access and confidence 
much harder” than other places 
has reported from, Shadid says, and 
his appearance and ability get along 
without translator allow him get 
close. that summer day Mutanabi 


Street, was able hear the debates 
among group lounging men. 
One them, Mohammed Hayawi, 
bookstore owner, turned his friends 
and said, challenge anyone say what 
has happened, what’s happening now, 
and what will happen the future.” 


This how Shadid tries under- 


stand Iraqis. doesn’t force answer. 
“Anybody who says they know how 
Iraqis feel talking bullshit,” says Sha- 
did. “You are going find somebody 


who going express contradictory 
sentiments the same conversation, 
the same moment.” Shadid believes the 
best way deal with this problem not 
fight it. Mutanabi Street, when 


stationery store owner, Amran Kadhim, 


challenged his friend Adel Jannabi his 
critiques the American occupation, 
Shadid printed the exchange. “The 
Americans are doing well,” said Kadhim. 
working slowly but they’re 
doing well. there were Americans 


here, people would end killing each 


other.” Jannabi countered, “No, no, 


friend. There should still much more 


progress.” “Why blame the Amer- 
Khadim shot back. 

Shadid’s Arabic allows him under- 
stand the small talk, the intonation, the 
turn phrase. But also knows that 
the nature the sentiment complex, 
and says the best way capture this 
lay all out. “In your interviews 
with Iraqis you are going thrown 
into situation where there’s chaos; it’s 


confusing; everything all out there,” 
Shadid says. “And pin down, nail 
down this one sentiment what 
feel impossible. I’m sure majority 


the same conversation.” 


EMPLOYING THE GIFT 
EMPATHY 
George Packer, The New Yorker 


Daily reporters must deal with the 
tyranny the deadline, but George 
Packer, who spent five weeks Iraq for 
The New Yorker and produced stun- 
ning 20,000-word examination the 
postwar situation, had the luxury 
time. says, found needed two 
three hours, not two three visits, 
understand all the factors that went into 
Iraqi attitudes toward the occupation.” 
The profiles his piece 
among others, Shiite sheikh, young 
student, psychiatrist are profiles 
people who are complex and, many 
ways, conflicted. 

But even with time, Packer says, the 
Iraqi psychology, shaped more than 
thirty years totalitarian rule, 
made reporting Iraqis feel more like 
job for Freud than for magazine writer. 
Perhaps “what was truer than 
most people was how much talking they 
needed order express the full- 
ness their thinking,” says Packer. “It 
was bit like therapy. You are peeling 
back layers and layers dogma and 
rumor.” 

But Packer found that Iraqis love 
talk. Their garrulousness surprised 
him, although thought that this, too, 
could have certain pathological quali- 
ty. “There were many interviews where 
would sitting with some guy his 
living room, after the three-hour lunch 
would always have, and would just 
start getting angry translator be- 
cause what was telling just didn’t 
make Packer says. “The conversa- 
tion just kept leaping around without 
any rational back and forth. And 
would say me, ‘George, I’m giving you 
the Iraqis talked had hard time 
developing clear arguments, explaining 
themselves fully, and, Packer put it, 
“understanding their own situation.” 
Packer thinks this might related the 
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grateful that Saddam’s gone. majority 
does have problems with the occupa- 
tion. majority frustrated with where 
it’s at. majority hopeful about the 
future. All these things are true and 
youre probably going hear them 
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fact that the Iraqis were isolated and de- 
nied free will for long. psychiatrist 
whom Packer quoted the article ex- 
plained that lack “the power ex- 


perience freedom.” 


Empathy, Packer believes, can help re- 


porters bridge this divide. Journalists 
need “make the little imaginative ef- 
fort get into the skin Pack- 
says. “Then they need hours 
and hours, and they will little bit 


immune the tidy sound bite they 


often end with.” 


the eighties, Packer spent two years 


Peace Corps volunteer African 
village. That experience re- 
porting has done and, says, has 
helped him develop ability under- 
stand other people. Living such for- 
eign environment where was the 
helpless outsider, “had learn how 
local saw the world just 
order able function.” Packer has 
also written two novels, and thinks 
this, too, helped his journalism Iraq. 
“The effort get inside character 
with someone nonexistent,” says. 
“The things you have notice about 
people fiction writer are not just 
what they say, but more how they say 
things. Or, even, what they say.” 


/ 


GETTING BEYOND THE 
FIRST THING THEY SAY 
Hassan Fattah, Today 


For Hassan Fattah, Iraq more than just 
story. his past and, now, his future. 
Fattah’s family left Iraq 1964 after 
being persecuted the government, and 
eventually moved Berkeley, California, 
where grew up. Iraq was constant 
his stories and loomed large 
his imagination, but had never been 
the country until last May. After 
the Americans entered Baghdad, 
Fattah decided move there 
start English-language newspa- 
per, Iraq Today. journalist 
who had worked for The Econo- 
contributing the rebuilding 
Iraqi society and restoring his 
family’s name. would try 
bring high journalistic standards 
and train cadre young Iraqis 
the ethics and professionalism 
western journalism. Fattah also 
regular contributor The 
New Republic and Time. 

Because speaks Arabic and 
his journalists are Iraqi, Fattah can 
the kind grassroots reporting 
that western journalists often forgo 
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because the danger venturing too far 


afield. Fattah’s reporters live the story 


postwar Iraq every day. puts it, “You 
been Iraq until you have lived 
house, not hotel, where the genera- 
tor breaks down, the electricity goes out, 
and there nothing you can about it.” 
But having his ear the ground has only 
made Fattah even more cautious. un- 
derstands the sensibility because 
has shared the Iraqi fate this past year, suf- 
fering the consequences broken po- 
lice force and little security. The day be- 
fore his first issue went press, was 
awakened thieves thrusting machine 
guns his face and demanding money. 
says goes sleep night thinking 
that his house could attacked. “Iraqis 
are very conscious that they could 
home and that some guy can come and 
shoot them and there nothing they can 
about it,” says. 


So, with such understanding 


what advice would give western 
journalists interviewing them? 
believe the first thing that people tell you. 
Remember, people here are survivors. 
They are programmed and they grew 
learning how say the right thing, 
survive. Somebody will tell you some- 
thing, and you think that’s what they 
mean, but very often that far from it. 
There always something deeper.” 

But Fattah also says Iraqis don’t want 
people feeling sorry for them. The politi- 
cal nature the story, thinks, drives 
reporters paint one-dimension- 
“The sense empathy, which the real 
power journalism, lost. And what 
you get kind sympathy,” Fattah says. 
“The one thing think Iraqis are very 
much afraid having people feel sorry 
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for them. They don’t want forgotten, 
but they don’t want victims either.” 


BEING 
YOUR OWN 
Vivienne Walt, freelancer 


was aid worker who told Vivienne 
Walt about the children. Baghdad 
neighborhood, Walt, former USA Today 
reporter who now assignment for 
Time and The Boston Globe, found them 
sitting around, nine- and ten-year-olds, 
grabbing fistfuls ammunition from 
pile and separating the copper casings 
from the lead bullets. little boy, 
Karar Ali, holding Kalashnikov shell 
his hand, told Walt, “My mother says this 
good job. give her all earnings.” 
“Of course, was great Walt says. 
But was also story she says she could- 
have found without being pointed 
the right direction. most foreign 
countries, correspondents Iraq depend 
independent sources lead them 
stories offer some reasonably objective 
analysis when they find them. Iraq, 
however, these third parties have almost 
completely disappeared. 

fairly unique work country 
where you have international orga- 
nizations, observers any kind, either 
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give you idea going dif- 
ferent towns and neighborhoods 


give you some comments interpreta- 
tions about what you are Walt 


says. She reported Iraq before and after 


the war. “I’ve worked over twenty-five 
countries and can’t remember being 
country where there are internation- 
aid workers,” she says. 


The absence this “grassroots infor- 
Walt calls it, creates great ob- 
stacles for journalists eager tell the Iraqi 


tary mical af wractern ronnarter 
story. Walt is ty picai Of western reporters 


that she doesn’t speak Arabic and can- 


not easily blend in, and that her work 
impeded security breakdown 
which reporters are targeted adjuncts 
the American occupation. Conditions are 
such that Iraq “could possibly move to- 
wards situation where western journal- 
ists are really too much risk operate 
here,” she says. All this makes her incredi- 
bly reliant fixers and translators. This 
true most foreign assignments. But 
Iraq, Walt says, the dearth other sources 
makes their role even more essential. 
Translators also know better how han- 
dle Iraqi sensitivities. They smooth ques- 
tions down, making them more cultural- 
palatable. translator much more 
than translator Walt says. “It’s 
someone who can put people ease.” 
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But translators, however helpful, have 
r 


not been living vacuum for the past 
thirty years. They are just much the 
product Saddam’s culture silence 
and fear the subjects they help jour- 
nalists interview. And Walt finds that 
beyond translation, they lack the free- 
thinking journalistic skills perform 
some the other tasks that fixers usual- 
foreign countries, such gener- 
ating stories and finding leads. Under 
Saddam, news story was simply gov- 


the inhc 
tne jJODS 


have translator read the pa- 
pers for me,” Walt says. “But they would 
read twenty-five newspapers day and 
then say there nothing them. They 
would just see nonsense.” 

Yet, “slowly but surely,” this chang- 
ing, she says. Foreign correspondents 
“have been comparing notes about how 
are trying train our Iraqi fixers 
journalists,” she says, “to read and listen 
the news way they have never done 
before.” And this development might 
happening just time. tensions rise, 
and journalists feel even more threat- 
ened, both the obstacles uncovering 
the Iraqi story and the need expose 
will only grow exponentially. 


Gal Beckerman assistant editor 
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STEROIDS 


Long Analog Broadcasting and Hello Digital, 
Which May Spell Good News for Viewers and Plenty 


NEIL HICKEY half, using one its channels for news, olina Educational Television Network, 

public-affairs shows, and political de- offers gavel-to-gavel reporting the 
the dawn television, al- bates. During the California recall elec- South Carolina General Assembly. clus- 
most six decades ago, every tion, the channel for contin- ter public stations Idaho, Nevada, 


station America has had the uous, real-time election results. ABC, Utah, and Wyoming operate mini-net- 
capacity beam out just one which owns KFSN, plans create simi- work delivering news interest west- 
program time lar channels the nine other cities erners. January the Knight Foundation 

smoke The Huntley-Brinkley where owns stations. gave PBS $200,000 help set new 
Report Survivor Minutes. That When CBS canceled coverage im- digital channel for news and public af- 
was then; welcome now: the Digital NCAA basketball games April fairs. Hodding Carter III, president the 
Era broadcasting. The so-called ana- 2003 report the war, WKMG foundation, said expected that PBS 
log, one-channel version television will Orlando, Florida, shifted the games would produce “sustained electronic 
soon archaic 1950 Studebaker. one its multicast channels for fans who journalism serving the public interest” 
Since the passage 1996 new needed their basketball “fix.” 
Telecommunications Act, all the coun- 
television stations are allowed 


time when “sleaze repeatedly trumps 
its stations Indianapolis and Fort substance” much broadcast news. 
Wayne, Indiana, LIN Television Corp. (it new and potentially promising day 
reach their viewers many six owns twenty-six other outlets) air- has dawned. This tectonic shift will pro- 
channels simultaneously! Benefits for ing local, twenty-four-hour weather foundly transform the news service 
the public have been slow coming, but channel. For the last four years, during the we’ve known, and sometimes loved, 
suddenly “multicasting” that’s the hot NCAA’s March Madness tournament, since the 1940s. Besides local twenty- 
new word the lips everybody those stations have aired four games si- four-hour all-news all-weather 
land. multaneously their multicast channels. channels, stations will able devise 
Take WRAL Raleigh, North Carolina, The New York Times, which owns eight local versions C-SPAN covering state 
for example, pioneer the new age stations, has told the Federal Com- legislatures and city councils, public 
broadcasting. Last year, one its new munications Commission that wants hearings, community board meetings, 
digital outlets, service called NewsChan- forge “super local” news channels court trials, school 
nel, the station aired live, full coverage 


beam zoned coverage small, discrete school lunch menus, school closings, 
the murder trial well-known local fig- geographic areas within its stations’ sig- public event schedules, updates ter- 


ure accused, and eventually convicted, nal areas; and sell advertising small ror alert levels, and disaster warnings, 
killing his wife. was story broad local businesses that currently afford along with documentaries issues 
interest, but one for which the station commercials the main channels. local concern, free airtime for office- 
would not have preempted popular CBS PBS, with its 349 affiliates, major seekers, children’s news and educational 
shows its lone analog channel. player digital multicasting, sending in- shows, and almost anything else station 

Other examples: formational and educational programs owners can dream with simulta- 


Fresno, California, station KFSN 24/7 multiple channels simultaneous- neous translation into other languages 
has been multicasting for year and ly. One its station groups, South Car- for the benefit local non-English- 
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speaking minorities. Then there’s the 
datacasting text: stock market quotes, 
sports statistics, classified advertising, 
radio and program schedules, and 
even electronic newspapers. Not mul- 
ticasting will public-spirited: stations 
also will squeezing much profit 
possible from those new channels 
selling advertising some them, and 
airing infomercials, home shopping, 
pay-per-view movies, and local versions 
HBO that viewers will have pay for. 

But local news and public affairs could 
big winners. “The inherent character- 


istics the digital broadcasting system 


will change broadcast news the 
Radio 
Foundation decided 1998 study. 


aleigh’s WRAL was the first sta- 


News Directors 


tal. John Greene, its vice presi- 

dent for special projects, says 


multicasting gives his sta- 


“greater versatility and 


much more localism.” twenty- 
four-hour NewsChannel went the air 
August 2001, and since then has aired 
numerous election specials; live cover- 
age controversial hearings the 
FCC’s media 
broadcasts during the Iraq war Unit- 
Nations Security Council meetings 
and related White House and Pentagon 
news conferences; hearings the North 


OW nership 


Carolina supreme court; opening cere- 
monies the North Carolina state fair; 
and scores other stories particular 
interest local viewers. 

John Tupper, past chairman the Fox 
board affiliates and owner KNDX 
Bismarck, North Dakota, says that “the 
the limit” thinking ways 
better serve local audiences with digital 
technology. 
the Association Public Television Sta- 
tions, calls multicasting 
sion’s second chance.” Public stations typ- 


John Lawson, president 


ically attracted large audiences 


regular basis, points out 
allows fulfill the promise that the 
founders public television had back 
the 1950s, namely provide wide 
range services people who may 
underserved.” 

Despite such optimism, it’s still a.m. 
the Digital Era. Among most broad- 


digital 


casters, promise exceeds 


far. About 1,200 the country’s 

television stations have made the expen- 
sive transition the digital mode 
Roughly 215 stations currently are mul- 


HOW GOT 
DIGITAL: 
Quick History 


the current arguments about 
1996 when the government ordered 
every television station the U.S. 
switch from analog digital transmis- 
sion over period years. make the 
transition possible, all stations received, 
free charge, additional channel 
with the option using for high-defi- 
valuable bit-stream into 
standard-definition (SD) channels 
varying combination both. 

Politicians, media theorists, and con- 
sumerists left, right, and center 
quickly demanded payback from the 
people the form public in- 

erest programs return for the gif 

owned spectrum that could 

have earned the U.S. Treasury $70 
billion the auction market. Vice pres- 
ident Gore sponsored blue-ribbon 
some whose twenty-two 
members were broadcasters with the 
fancy title Advisory Committee Pub- 
lic Interest Obligations Digital Televi- 
sion Broadcasters. But the 
orturously arrived at, was in- 
conclusive and wishy-washy, recom- 
only “minimum commitment 
some emphasis local issues and 
voluntary 


mpliance would 
and impose “undue burden” the 
a 


vas filed away and hasn't 
since. But the “multi- 
cast wrangle recently has 
heated the debate about exacting 
few ounces public-service flesh 
from broadcasters return for what 
former FCC chairman called “beach- 
front property the Cyber Sea.” 


ticasting, according Decisionmark 
Corporation, lowa-based media tech- 
nology company. More than 130 are of- 
fering news those collateral channels. 
High- definition (HDTV) television sets 
those equipped receive the new 
channels far have reached only 
about five million the nation’s 106 


million households, but sales are zoom- 
ing. The public will buy almost six mil- 
lion digital sets 2004, says the Con- 
sumer Electronics Association, 8.3 mil- 
lion 2005, 11.9 million 2006, and 
16.2 million 2007. Many consumers 
who still own good old-fashioned, soon- 
to-be-obsolete, analog sets (which few 
manufacturers already have stopped 
making) have bought cheap (under 
$100) converter boxes that let them view 
the multicast channels. 

Meanwhile, all the bright promise 
multicasting’s future could come 
crashing halt, depending who wins 
battle the behemoths between broad- 
casters and cablecasters. Those two pow- 
erful industries are throwing elbows 
each other over how all these new chan- 
nels will reach the public. 
want the FCC force cable operators 
carry all the new multicast channels, in- 
stead just the one-per-station 
been retransmitting for decades. That de- 
bate bears the unwieldy moniker 
cast must-carry” and both camps are call- 
ing matter life and death for their 
future good health. (Despite its impor- 
tance, hardly soul among the public 
aware the controversy; mainstream 
media have typically ignored being 
too arcane for normal human beings.) 

The antagonists: this corner, the Na- 
tional Association Broadcasters, often 
called most powerful lobby. 
wants the FCC decree that local cable 
companies obliged carry most 
the broadcasters’ multicast channels (not 
the infomercials pay-per-view 
streams) because otherwise viewers will 
have revert old-style antennas and 
the promise multicasting will never 


Broadcasters 


realized. 

“We think, industry, that there 
will absolute explosion all types 
programming, including public-inter- 
est programming, digital must-carry 
adopted the FCC,” Dennis Wharton, 
NAB vice president told cir. “The pos- 
sibilities are huge. don’t think there’s any 
question that many broadcasters will 
willing use their multicast spectrum 
for political debates, city meet- 
ings, mayoral elections.” for the pend- 
ing FCC ruling: “If the FCC truly inter- 
ested the public interest, broadcasters 
will win this one the merits.” 

And the other corner: the National 
Cable Television Association, another 
powerhouse Washington lobby. be- 
lieves that the government 
around telling major media industry 
what can and cannot put its wires 
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into the percent U.S. homes that pay 
for cable service. That offends their First 
Amendment rights, say the cablers. “We 
favor making these decisions based 
marketplace forces, and letting the nego- 


tiations happen business-to-business 


level,” says Brian Dietz, cable association 
spokesman. (Cable already carries more 
than 300 multicast channels nationwide, 
the result friendly deals between sta- 
tions and local cable companies. WRAL 
Raleigh example.) FCC man- 


date would give broadcasters free ride 
cable,” Dietz says, and they might use 


the new channels for lot programs 


that cable subscribers want see. 


There are now more than 300 cable net- 
works, points out. Adding scores 
others every market would only con- 
fuse and irritate cable viewers, and might 
prevent the birth worthy new cablenets 
the future. 

All this, usual, less about principle 
than about money; it’s aspect the 


love-hate synergy that has marked the 


two industries’ relationship for more 
than thirty years. station owners see 
potential pot gold advertising (and 
other) revenue from the digital channels, 
but know never attain without 
cable’s cooperation either voluntary 
forced. Cable folk perceive the birth 
monster competitor that’s dangling all 


the right carrots now, but which may also 


fabricate free, over-the-air, advertiser- 
supported streams movies and ancient 
sitcoms and old game shows compete 
with cable’s movies and ancient sitcoms 
and old game shows. 

And the game afoot, with the FCC 
expected rule the next few months. 
The volume public-service 
ing now available viewers mere 
drop the digital bucket compared 
what the broadcasters have sworn 
create not hundreds multicast 
channels, but many 


wide only the FCC will vote their 


way. filings the commission Janu- 
ary, networks and their affiliates pounded 
home their case. “These opportunities for 
additional services cannot succeed,” says 
the NBC affiliates’ bulky brief, unless 
cable passes them along their sub- 
scribers. Without that, broadcasters will 
“withhold withdraw” the necessary in- 


vestment because cable operators “occu- 


bottleneck position” and can “snuff 
out” the bright promise multicasting. 
Until late last year, the smart money 
was betting that the broadcast people 
would emerge victorious. And that’s still 
the safest bet. But third pugilist has now 
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three old-line networks 

ABC, CBS, and NBC are con- 

sulting with their affiliated sta- 
tions about how best utilize the 
multicast channels. Fox, but that 
Murdoch-owned network has differ- 
ent (some say larcenous) approach. Fox 
has written provisions into its con- 
tracts with affiliates giving 100 per- 
cent control over the stations’ multi- 
cast capacity. Fox stations can forfeit 
their extremely valuable rights the 
network programs (The Simpsons, 
Cops, big league sports) they don't 
agree the demand. 

Some legal scholars say that those 
contracts are unlawful their face. 
The Washington law firm Coving- 
ton Burling, behalf the Net- 
work Affiliated Stations Alliance, filed 
“petition for inquiry” with the FCC 
arguing that insistence “ab- 
solute dominion” over digi- 
tal real estate frustrates the licensee's 
obligation address local concerns. 
(So far, the FCC hasn't ruled the pe- 
tition.) 

brazen thing do,” Jonathan 
Blake, Covington Burling attor- 
ney told gr. station judg- 
ment could overruled about what's 
best for the public that community.’ 
asked Fox what had say 
about its contract arrangement with 
affiliates. “Absolutely nothing,” said 
Scott Grogin, spokesman, phone 
interview. “It's private contract and 
there would reason discuss 
anyone.” 


entered the ring: coalition consumer 
activists many the same people who 
fought the FCC standstill last year 
the rowdy media ownership dust-up (see 
“Tripping Big Media,” Novem- 
ber/December 2003). Their plea: 
give broadcasters automatic access 
cable worth billions dollars them 
without payback the public, 
quid pro quo that deliver “verifi- 
able and quantifiable” amounts pub- 
lic-interest programming return. 

The activists fear that broadcasters will 
promise anything gain access those 
crucial cable homes, and having got it, 
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will conveniently forget about their 
pledges. “They promise lot but they have 
terrible record keeping promises,” 


says Jeffrey Chester, executive director 


the Center for Democratic Media. “But 
this issue have blink and swallow 
some castor oil get what they want.” 
He’s against handing the broadcasters the 
key “digital Fort Knox” free charge. 
Snider, senior research fellow 
the New America Foundation Spec- 
trum Policy Program, who favors either 
new and verifiable public-interest obliga- 
tions, percent spectrum fee 
broadcasters’ gross revenue, with the 
money going the funding public-in- 
terest programs and help low-income 
people buy converter boxes. Meredith 
McGehee, president the Alliance for 
Better Campaigns, says she sees this de- 
bate chance “to engage the question: 
Are going have meaningful public- 
interest obligations not. That’s the 
heart citizens being able get 
from television the information they need 
informed and engaged voters.” 

similar view comes from the Con- 
sumer Federation America, whose re- 
port the squabble says that the shift 
digital broadcasting, which man- 
dated the government, “represents 
major change the commercial nature 
the industry that requires aggressive 
policy promote the public interest”; 
and that obligations should imposed 
the people who stand benefit the 
most, namely broadcasters. 

Unsurprisingly, broadcast people hate 
the notion the telling 
them what put their multicast 
channels. Would they accept any mandat- 
obligations all return for multi- 
cast must-carry? good question 
and one struggling with right now,” 
said senior broadcast official who re- 
quested anonymity. “There are serious 
First Amendment implications the 
FCC specifically writes into the rules 
types and percentages programming 
that have create.” noted that, 
ironically, local cable companies also will 
wrap themselves the First Amendment 
the commission tries force them 
carry the new channels their wires. 

Meanwhile, stations like Raleigh’s 
WRAL, the public getting the merest 
taste what the Digital Era holds for 
them. The U.S. government, usual, can 


either part the problem part 


the solution getting the: best deal for 
the people. 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
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THE TAMING 


THE REVIEW 


Its last two editors were murdered. Now, 
crusading paper tries regroup Russia’s 
deadliest city for journalists 


J 


SLAIN EDITOR: Aleksei Sidorov’s picture outside the Review office 


REBECCA SANTANA 


528 straight days, small 

white line type black 

background ran along the bot- 

tom the front page the 

Togliatti Review. was re- 

minder readers how many 
days had passed since the paper’s editor 
chief, thirty-two-year-old Valery 
Ivanov, was shot death April 29, 
2002, and that “his killer has still not 
been found.” 

October 2003 another name was 
added: Aleksei Sidorov, Ivanov’s close 
friend who had succeeded him editor. 

Sidorov was his way home from 
work October about 9:30 p.m. 
After parking his car, walked the 
front door his apartment building. 
Before could make inside, was 
attacked and stabbed the chest nu- 
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merous times. managed press the 
buzzer his apartment. “The intercom 
rang. heard wheezes and then made 
out the word ‘help, but did not recog- 
nize the voice,” says his wife, Olga Lapit- 
skaya, who rushed downstairs. “It took 
long time open the door because 
his body was propped against it.” 

The authorities initially tied the mur- 
der Sidorov’s journalism, but later ar- 
rested local welder who they say con- 
fessed stabbing Sidorov drunken 
brawl. one the Review believes this 
what happened. The conventional 
wisdom there that the international 
attention focused Togliatti the 
wake these murders 
Washington Post and The Associated 
Press, among others) pressured the po- 
lice solve the Sidorov case. 

Russian journalists under assault 
nothing new. its freedom the press 


(stories The 


rankings for 2003, Reporters Without 
Borders listed Russia near the bottom, 
148th out 166 countries, and noted, 
“Russia continues one the world’s 
deadliest countries for journalists.” Be- 
tween 1993 and 2003, according the 
Committee Protect Journalists, Russia 
ranked third behind Algeria and Colom- 
bia the number journalists killed 
thirty-one. Many were killed during the 


war Chechnya, but more than half 


were most likely killed because stories 
they wrote were working on, according 
Few the cases are ever solved. 
Russia journalistic minefield, 
Togliatti, industrial city 750,000 
that sits along the Volga River some 600 
miles southeast Moscow, powder 
keg. (It’s named for Italian Commu- 
nist.) The Russian press has dubbed 
Russia’s murder capital for journalists. 
Sidorov, who was thirty-one, was the 
sixth journalist killed Togliatti 
since 1995. The others include two 
newspaper editors, television journal- 
ist, and the director station. 
During the 1990s, the Russian 
economy was privatized, “banditski,” 
bandit wars, raged cities from St. Pe- 
tersburg Vladivostok criminal gangs 
fought for control the country’s assets. 
Togliatti those wars were fierce, due 
the presence AvtoVAZ, which makes 
percent Russia’s cars and employs 
about 100,000 people, quarter Togli- 
work force. Contract killings were 
common. the late nineties, even using 
Russia’s typically underreported crime 
statistics, Togliatti’s crime rate includ- 


ing murder nearly matched that 


neighboring Samara, city twice its size. 

The Review, tabloid 
launched 1996 Ivanov and Sidorov, 
quickly became thorn the side the 
city’s criminal element, earning repu- 
tation independent, hard-charging 
newspaper that despite its penchant 
for the sensational wasn’t afraid 
expose corruption and crime. 

Analysts from the Moscow-based 
Glasnost Defense Foundation and else- 
where say that the twelve other newspa- 
pers Togliatti one run the city 
government and the others privately held 
tend mouthpieces for their own- 
ers. The Review, meanwhile, was uncov- 
ering the city’s underworld, its gangsters 
and corrupt officials, its brutality and 
greed. One story written while Ivanov 
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Six journalists 


have been 


killed Togliatti since 1995 


also claimed that the gangs had protec- 
tion from the Federal Security Service, 


successor the KGB, well from 
prominent member parliament whom 

the paper also named. According edi- 
tors the Review, the leader one 


Togliatti’s gangs arranged meeting with 


Ivanov and tried bribe him stop 


running such stories. Ivanov refused. 


Another story placed 


zling $300,000 from the city and was 
Russia’s most-wanted list. 


Such stories don’t down well 


Russia. years, President 


Vladimir Putin has targeted the press, 
shutting down the country’s sole re- 
maining independent station and 


fostering general climate harass- 
ment through fines, lawsuits, tax po- 
lice any media outlet that steps too 


Togliatti’s 
mayor the company Russian busi- 
nessman who was accused embez- 


paper has about thirty reporters and 
total staff seventy. 

When Ivanov was killed 2002, the 
shock the newspaper was compound- 
worry. Would the Review close? 
Would scale back its investigations? 
Into this uncertainty and fear stepped 
Aleksei Sidorov, albeit reluctantly. was 
job would rather have avoided. Not 
just because was afraid which 
readily admitted was but because 
liked being just reporter. “Aleksei 
never wanted the power,” says Rima 
Mikharova, the paper’s deputy editor. 
“But didn’t have choice because 
understood that one else could it.” 

Under Sidorov, the paper continued 
pursue tough stories, but also displayed 
noticeably more caution. Journalists 
the Review say was simply question 
keeping with the times. the econo- 
improved, there was less crime 


From Donald Reynolds 
National Center for 
Business Journalism the 
American Press Institute 


First cycle: 
Business Coverage’ 


February through mid-April 2004 


0 


Check Web site for date 
location near you. 


Business journalism training 
for journalists. 
contact Andrew Leckey, Director 


the Reynolds Center, 703-715-3329. 


“An excellent seminar that 
helped better understand 
the workings business and 
what matters readers.” 


— Joan Concilio 


write about. The newspaper, beginning 
under Ivanov and continuing with 


far out line. January, when Secre- 


York Daily Record, York, Pa. 
tary State Colin Powell traveled 


Moscow meet with Putin, criti- 
cized the lack press freedom Russia. 

The Review started monthly, and 
now published daily with expand- 
edition that comes out once week. 
has daily circulation 7,000, and 


20,000 for the weekly. Life the Review 


Sidorov, they said, was also changing its 
image, writing more “feel-good” stories. 
“Seven years ago would never have 
written story with happy ending,” 
says Mikharova. “But about 2001, 
when the situation started change, 
Valery said the paper needed change. 


Donald W. Reynolds 
National Center 
Business Journalism 


at the American Press Institute 


) 


said, ‘Let’s start write stories with 

happy endings; let’s seek them 
Evidence this shift can found 

recent stories, such one about suc- 


hardly glamorous. The darkroom 
doubles the washroom and houses the 
office refrigerator. Six reporters one 
room patiently wait their turn use the 


was the editor exposed the leaders telephone, although there seem 
name Togliatti’s biggest crime rings. enough computers around. The 
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huge time sav 
Jessica Finch, Center for 
Community Journalism 
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Mindy McAdams, Knight professor, 
University Florida 
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Jay Perkins, professor, 
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cessful campaign group women 
save children’s sanatorium from 
closing; another, with the headline 
CAN HOP NOW! about local surgeon who 
performed more than 300 operations 
attach artificial limbs. 

These are legitimate features, but 
there does seem validity claims 
the police, government officials, and 
media analysts that the Review had lost 
bit its punch under Sidorov. Even 
some journalists the paper remember 
how Sidorov spent hours editing crime 
stories, usually erring the side cau- 
tion. 

Sidorov’s wife and colleagues say the 
year and half was editor took 
heavy toll him. After Ivanov was 
murdered, Sidorov briefly hired body- 
guards, but later let them go. anoth- 
occasion, left town after receiving 
death threats. Also, all was not well with 
the newspaper’s finances, and last sum- 
mer some its journalists including 
the head the criminal department 
took jobs other papers where the 
salaries were better. According jour- 
nalists the Review, Sidorov turned 
down numerous offers sell the news- 
paper including offers from Samara 
businessman whom, people warned 
Sidorov, “Nobody says no.” 

But the weeks before Sidorov was 
killed, the picture had begun clear 
bit. new business director, Igor Izotov, 
was hired, freeing Sidorov focus 
the journalism. The newspaper had lost 
some good reporters, but the ones who 
remained were even more dedicated. 
The night Sidorov died the newspaper’s 
longtime photographer, Aleksei Yab- 
lokov, was sipping tea and smoking 
cigarette with him. “We talked about 
how things were year ago and how 
things were calm now,’ says Yablokov. 
“He said “Everything okay with 

The next time Yablokov saw Sidorov 
was when his 
body front his apartment. 

Sidorov was thought have been 
working investigative story the 
time his death. Neither his wife nor 
his colleagues know what the subject 
was, but hired Sidorov’s par- 
ents firmly believes that the editor was 
conducting his own investigation into 
Valery Ivanov’s murder, and was close 


publishing what had found. 
That, any number stories that 
the Review had already published, could 
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have been the reason for both Sidorov’s 
and Ivanov’s murders. know there are 
many people town that would benefit 
from the closure the Togliatti Review,” 
said Anastasia Stazhevskaya, 
the paper’s crime section. “Someone 
wanted see the paper fall apart.” 

the paper closed, its readers would 
miss it. Togliatti’s three-story shopping 
mall, when asked what type stories 
the newspaper printed, many people sim- 
ply said, “The truth.” One woman, Olga 
Vologzhina, who works shoe store 
the mall, described the Review almost 
heroic terms: team brave, auda- 
cious, and daring people,” she said. “Peo- 
ple who are not afraid their job, 
who not give the mafia.” 


photo smiling Sidorov 
hangs near the front door the 
red brick building that houses 
the newspaper’s editorial of- 
fices. the hallway inside are 
two larger-than-life black-and- 
white photos Sidorov and Ivanov. 

The journalists say they will 
continue write anything and every- 
thing. “Personally, not afraid 
write,’ says Strazhevskaya. “It 
come more difficult work, but there 
fear. shall continue writing 
did before.” 

The business director, Izotov who 
knew both Ivanov and Sidorov college 
agreed take over the editor’s job, 
but has journalistic background. 
says would not have taken the job 
were scared, but the words have the 
ring bravado. There are credible re- 
ports that the newspaper dire finan- 
cial straits and looking for buyer 
investor reports Izotov denies. One 
media analyst said the newspaper must 
find buyer within months will 
close. 

Sidorov’s wife, Olga Lapitskaya, stayed 
the newspaper’s advertising director 
after her husband was killed, saying she 
leave the paper and Izotov the 
lurch. But talking with her, one can sense 
the futility many Russia feel about the 
prospect press freedom. “To risk your 
life for the sake writing about some 
criminal ring that doesn’t give damn,” 
she says. “My personal view that 
not worth human life.” 


Rebecca Santana freelance journalist 
Moscow. 


editor 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


advance, and are learning how 
clearly and concisely 
they can explain complicat- 
information 
terms. What concept! 
veteran news reporter {turned 
media trainer}, would like 
thank them for investing 
the public’s education. 

they use phrases such 
as: more important 
discuss” “What really 
like talk about” bridge 


spea 


their own agenda? You bet 
they and why 
they? Like the interviewer, 


they want look good, too. 
Maybe it’s time for journalists 
stop the pity party and, like 
their interviewees, learn how 
better craft interview 
the public treated the big 
picture. They might even 
want consider getting such 
coaching themselves. 
safe than sorry! 
KAREN FRIEDMAN 
Karen Friedman Enterprises 
Blue Bell, Pennsylvania 


DISSENTING OPINION 


What struck about John 
Stacks’s joint review Arthur 
Gelb’s memoir and mine was 
that was all about fun and 
games the newsroom, and 
said almost nothing about the 
news. The sixty years since 
Artie and entered the trade 


were phenomenal stretch 


history packed with staggering 
events, yet the images singled 
out your reviewer 
Artie’s recollection Mike 
Berger hopping 


were 


D 


cityroom desks, and mine 


shouting editor that 
byline was that story and 
that had made look 
dumb Actually, 
had mentioned apologeti- 
cally, only illustrate the frus- 
tration experienced writers 
the most-edited newspaper 
the world. The review 
passed over what editors did 


was. 


Homer Bigart, Harrison 
Salisbury, Peter Kihss, Tad 
Szulc, and many more. 

passed over far more im- 
portant, dare say, revelations 
Memoir Dissent, about the 
Times family, about how 
blew the story the My-Lai 
massacre, about our coverage 
the Middle East, about our 
idolizations Henry Kis- 
singer, Robert Moses, Daniel 
Moynihan, about the persis- 
tence racism and the toler- 
ance corruption. 

Stacks naturally inclined 
Artie Gelb, and his tale fun 
the city room, but was out- 
raged Artie’s version the 
battle for power between Scot- 
Reston and Abe Rosenthal. 
that, said, Artie behaved 
“more like lackey than 
leader.” was noted, Stacks 
had written different ac- 
count that conflict. dealt 
with all three principals and 
offer still another account. But 
read it, you must get hold 

HN L. 
New Nev 


SHIFTING STANDARDS 


HE SS 
York 


When Columbia University 
rescinded the Bancroft Prize 
given Michael Bellesiles for 
his Arming America, released 
statement explaining that 
had 
acceptable scholarly conduct” 
and failed “meet the stan- 
dards they had established for 
the Bancroft Prize.” was very 
important that they “red flag” 
the book this way, because 
thousands copies are still 
out there, public and uni- 
versity libraries, continuing 
mislead readers about the his- 
tory gun ownership the 
United States. 

Similarly, Walter Duranty’s 
writings, primary journal- 


istic sources for the history 


the Soviet Union under Stal- 


LETTERS 


“violated basic norms 
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in, continue mislead read- 
ers and researchers this day 
(see “Should This Pulitzer 
November/De- 
cember). Unfortunately, the 
members the Pulitzer 
board have now affirmed that 
his work does “meet the stan- 
dards they had established” 
for the Pulitzer Prize. 

doubt, the issue will 
revisited 2013, and 2023, 
and especially the 
hundredth anniversary the 
Ukrainian famine Duranty 
worked hard cover up. 

TARAS 
Leonia, New Jersey 


KOSHER NEWS 


story, “Forward 
Thinking” January/Feb- 
ruary 2004), 
the prominent American Jew- 
ish newspapers, the Forward, 
dent paper.” independent 
construed mean fiscally free 
from charitable organizations 
like Jewish federations, then 
what you make Jewish 
newspapers Atlanta, Balti- 


2033, 


more, Boston, Denver, De- 
troit, and Los Angeles, 


name just few all which 
agents? you mean indepen- 
dent terms coverage, Jew- 


ish papers write about every- 


thing, from rabbi accused 


murdering his wife New 
Jersey the effect mad cow 
disease may may not have 
kosher meat. was Boston 
that exposed the gross misuse 


money the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, causing the 


agency overhaul its admin- 

istration. Many Jewish jour- 

nalists boast degrees the 

field, and take their profession 

very, very seriously. 

Now, back reporting 
those Bar Mitzvah stories 

SMILK 

Managing editor 

The Jewish Exp 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE ENDLE 


ESS ASSIGNMENT 


Nine Perspectives from the Edge Hell 


JONATHAN LARSEN 


hris Hedges, his book War 
Force That Gives Mean- 

ing, recalls bit sobering 
calculated the late 


not under way somewhere. Given cur- 
ever again year peace. Conflicts 
are simmering much Africa, Asia, 
and the Middle East. the first three 
years his presidency, George Bush 
has led the United States into war twice. 
Both wars continue, although the strug- 
gle against the Taliban Afghanistan 
seems all but forgotten. 

the world book publishing, the 
Vietnam War also continues, now 
struggle between those who believe that 
the war was lost pusillanimous politi- 
cians and the press, and might have been 
won with one more year, ten thousand 
more lives, the leveling Hanoi; and 


those who disagree, including, one sus- 


pects, many the troops who fought 


the war the trenches and most the 
reporters who covered them. 

Hedges would have understand that 
similar dialectic must take place after 
every war achieve historical consensus. 
“The tension between those who know 
combat, and thus know the public lie,” 
writes Hedges, “and those who propagate 
the myth, usually ends with the myth- 
makers working silence the witnesses 
war.” book liberally sprinkled with 
commentary from Homer Orwell, 


Hedges quotes Milan Kundera’s The Book 


Laughter and Forgetting: “The struggle 


man against power the struggle 


memory against forgetting.” 
The issue the Vietnam War hard- 


moot, either for tens thousands 


veterans, for the future the country. 
Hedges writes: “If the humility gained 
from our defeat Vietnam not the en- 
gine that drives our response future 
terrorist strikes, even those that are cata- 
clysmic, are lost.” 
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historian Will Durant: that 
all human history, there have been 
only twenty-nine years when war was 
rent events, one wonders there will 


Drawing his fifteen years for- 
eign correspondent, most them for 
The New York Times, Hedges offers many 
another elegiac insight into wars, the 
myths that start and sustain them, and 
the painful probing for truth that follows 
them. only one several noteworthy 
books published during the last two years 
wars and the people who cover them. 
Nine are treated here either because they 
offer the most compelling reading are 
the most relevant today’s issues, Iraq 
and the presidential campaign. 

The two histories were not written 
war correspondents: They Marched Into 
Sunlight, David Maraniss, Washing- 
ton Post editor and biographer Bill 
Clinton writing the Vietnam War; 
and Tour Duty: John Kerry and the 
Vietnam War, Douglas Brinkley, 
author and professor history, writing 
about John Kerry’s heroics Vietnam 
and his strenuous and sustained efforts 
against the war back home. 

They Marched Into Sunlight has 
unusual structure. Maraniss tells his sto- 
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focusing two events that take (pinning Purple Heart Bar- 
day and world apart the mid- row’s pajamas) Tell me, sergeant. What 
place day and world apar WAR FORCE THAT 
dle October 1967: antiwar demon- happened out 
stration against Dow Chemical (the mak- CHRIS HEDGES 

Oh, no, no, no. That was am- 
Wisconsin iolent Call what you want. don’t know 
the war; and single battle South Viet- REPORTING AMERICA happened the rest the people, 
nam, northwest Saigon, which bat- ORAL HISTORY but, God, was ambushed. 
talion mostly untested from the COMPILED MICHELLE 
First Infantry Division walked into bru- COMMENTARY JAMES TOBIN Later, Major General John Hancock 
tal ambush regiment well-sea- Hay, commander the First Infantry Di- 
soned Viet Cong troops, defeat that vision, who had been Saigon during the 
glaring weaknesses the battle and flew back clean-up opera- 
inte igence capacity, and WAR AND PEACE, VIETNAM tions only after the retreated, 
leadership U.S. forces. was awarded Silver Star. Hay’s meretri- 


For his battle, Maraniss painstakingly 
builds dozens primary characters 
and then marches them, slow motion, in- 
the Viet Cong ambush. Using extensive 
interviews with survivors both sides, 
well after-action reports the 
Army Maraniss reconstructs the 
battle with cold-blooded precision. the 
end the day, fifty-eight soldiers 
had died, sixty-one were wounded 
almost unheard-of ratio dead 
wounded for the war. Scores American 
soldiers were left dead the battlefield, 
picked the following day. But 
brutal and bloody the battle was, was 
the aftermath that was the most shocking. 

The cover-up began immediately. The 
battle was declared victory over superior 
numbers, rumors ambush were res- 
olutely denied, and the number enemy 
killed was inflated 103 special investi- 
gation later estimated the number 
about twenty-two). Speaking the press, 
General William Westmoreland dismissed 
the importance the encounter saying 
was just one “among many that are going 
throughout the country day-to- 
day basis.” 

Five days later, Westmoreland visited the 
evacuation hospitals spread around 
some Purple Hearts and came upon Bud 
Barrow, first sergeant Delta Company, 
who somehow had survived being shot 
through both legs and slashed with ninety- 
seven shrapnel wounds his knees, back, 
and buttocks. condensed version 
Maraniss’s dialogue goes like this: 


Westmoreland: just want congratu- 
late you. 

Barrow: Well, not sure whether 
you oughta congratulate the ene- 
my. the ones who won that one. 
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546 PP. $25.95 
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cious citation read: “His courage 


Inder 


fire, aggressive leadership and profession- 
competence were responsible for the 
complete rout the numerically superior 
Viet Cong force.” Maraniss hardly needs 
drive home the point. army that lies 
itself, rewards incompetence, and fails 
learn from its mistakes doomed. 
The second history here, Tour Duty, 
not the same class, either literature 
history, but noteworthy nonetheless be- 
cause John Kerry’s quest for the presi- 
dency and the centrality his service 
Vietnam his campaign and his character. 
Much Kerry’s exemplary war record 
Silver Star this one well deserved, unlike 


+ 


the one awarded General Hay Bronze 


Star, and three Purple Hearts) familiar 
any reader who has been following news- 
paper and magazine articles Kerry. 
What this reviewer found interest 
Tour Duty the specific criticism the 
book offers the officers whom Kerry 
and his fellow Swift boat skippers reported. 

Captain Roy Hoffman was the com- 
mander the Navy Coastal Surveillance 
Force, and was Hoffman’s decision 
send Navy Swift boats the narrow 
rivers the Mekong Delta South Viet- 
nam almost always without support 
from helicopters artillery where they 
ran the risk mines and were fired al- 
most will Viet Cong dug along the 
river’s banks. Swift boat mission 
Mekong Delta river was fool’s errand, 
serving greater purpose than showing 
the flag. one point, Kerry and fellow 
skipper named Don Droz protested 
Hoffman’s immediate superior, Area 
Commander Adrian Lonsdale, act 
courage itself. Kerry told the comman- 
der: “Sir, don’t see how you can ask 
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American risk their lives when 
the priority that area isn’t high 
enough warrant their getting certain 
support. just don’t think that’s right.” 
career Navy officer, Lonsdale told Kerry 
and Droz was doing what was told 
and fight it. 

The operation proved dangerous, 
writes Brinkley, that the Swift boat crews 
“began rack more and more 
medals and death certificates.” Short- 
after Kerry returned home, his friend 
Droz was killed when his boat was sent 
upriver with 800 pounds high explo- 
sives and was raked with rockets and ma- 
chine guns. Brinkley argues that was 
the pointless death Droz and the in- 
sanity the Swift boat operations that 
would turn Kerry into such ardent 
protester against the war and dedicated 
advocate for fellow veterans. 

All the other books this highly 


subjective reading list were written by, 


concern, war correspondents. Reporting 


America War, volume that grew out 


PBS series the same name, con- 
tains reminiscences and reflections 
eleven well-known war correspondents 
our age, from Walter Cronkite 
David Halberstam Christiane Aman- 
pour, well fond recollections 
three legendary reporters from earli- 
age: Martha Gellhorn, Edward 
Murrow, and Homer Bigart. 

Elegant and highly readable, Report- 
ing America War addresses, among 
other issues, the crucial importance 
open and honest war reporting 
Lamenting the lack coverage during 
Grenada and the Gulf War, Walter 
Cronkite says, “In the future, would 
hope that democracies will understand 
that the people have know what their 
young people are doing their name.” 

Another theme voiced several con- 
tributors Reporting America War 
their regret and even astonishment that 
the collective effort reporters South 
Vietnam failed bring the war 
much earlier end. David Halberstam of- 
fers one theory: “The only growth indus- 
try America spin.” Gloria Emerson, 
who covered the later years the war for 
The New York Times, offers similar 
comment: “There were many great re- 
porters, and people tend think the 
whole press corps those great re- 
porters,” says Emerson. “But there were 
hundreds people who were toeing the 
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line.” Indeed, every war the majority 
journalists feed the myth war. Hedges 
ruefully notes: “Mythic war reporting 
sells papers and boosts ratings. Real re- 
porting, sensory reporting, does 

Embedded, the second collection 
oral histories, compilation inter- 
views with reporters who covered the 
“shock and awe” stage the Iraq war, 
mostly with those who were “embeds” 
with and British invading forces, 
but also with few “unilaterals” who 
covered the war their own. The book 
jacket makes vainglorious claims for this 
anthology: “Collectively, Embedded 
eyewitness history and will for the 
war Iraq what Michael Herr’s Dis- 
patches did for Vietnam.” doubt it. The 
Iraq war not the Vietnam War and 
there were any modern-day Michael 
Herrs present, they are still working 
their manuscripts. Embedded useful 
largely reference book for anyone 


thinking bedding down with 
forces the next time around, the op- 
portunity presents itself again. (General- 
speaking, the contributors judged the 
embed experiment success.) There 
one chapter, however, that almost 
worth the price the book, trenchant 
attack John Burns The New York 
Times some the Baghdad press 
corps for their failure report the true 
horror Saddam Hussein’s regime be- 
fore the invasion U.S. forces. 

Burns accuses unnamed correspon- 
dents bribing officials with can- 
dlelight dinners, $600 mobile phones and 
“thousands dollars” gain access, 
while never mentioning the minders, the 
terror. “And one case,” says Burns, 
correspondent who actually went the 
Internet Center the Al-Rashid Hotel 
and printed out copies his and other 
people’s stories mine included 
specifically order able show the 
difference between himself and the oth- 
ers.” Burns adds, “He was with major 
American newspaper. Yeah, was ab- 
solutely disgraceful performance.” 

Someday, Burns may tempted 
write his own memoir. so, the follow- 
ing five memoirs have set the bar high. 

addition Chris Hedges’s War 
Force That Gives Meaning, they in- 
clude: Madness Visible: Memoir War 
Janine Giovanni, senior foreign 
correspondent for The Times London; 
Naked Baghdad Anne Garrels, 


veteran NPR reporter; Chechnya Diary 
Thomas Goltz, free-lance re- 
porter; and The Cat From John 
Laurence, CBS correspondent for three 
tours Vietnam. (Published 2002, 
The Cat From Hué was released last year 
paperback.) 

All these memoirists should read 
for their own rich stories: Anne Garrels 
for the dark humor living the twi- 
light world Saddam Hussein’s final 
days despot; Janine Giovanni for 
understanding the depravity Balkan 
wars ethnic cleansing, during which 
Slobodan Milosevic waged and lost four 
wars row for Serbian supremacy; 
Tom Goltz for the tortured history and 
implacable sense revenge the 
Chechen people; and John (“Jack”) Lau- 
rence for the eloquence, acute sensibility, 
and elephantine memory carried with 
him into battle. 

All these memoirs, however, can al- 

read for something 
else: the collective in- 
sights they offer into the 
world war correspon- 
dents working the razor’s edge their 
profession, those who return over and 
over battlefields and war zones, repeat- 
edly risking their lives send back word 
images, audio tapes, and film for 
often indifferent audience. Between 
them, these five correspondents have cov- 
ered forty conflicts: after three tours 
Vietnam, Laurence went cover 
Northern Ireland, the India-Pakistan war 
1971, and Angola. Garrels, Giovan- 
ni, Goltz and Hedges variously worked 
the stations the cross for the next gen- 
eration: Salvador, Chechnya, Bosnia, 
Kosovo, Rwanda, the 
Afghanistan, and Iraq One and Two, 
name but few. 

Anne Garrels’ title Naked Baghdad 
apt metaphor for the war corre- 
spondent’s experience general: often 
alone and vulnerable alien land 
with possible enemies around every 
turn. Shelter, food, security, transporta- 
tion, and sleep are often 
had only the sufferance total 
strangers. Garrels’s book, the title 
comes from scene that takes place just 
days before the U.S. bombing Bagh- 
dad. Having heard rumors that her hotel 
would searched Iraqi officials for 
illegal satellite phones, Garrels broadcast 
her daily All Things Considered report 
the buff and the dark. someone 
knocks, she reasoned, can pretend they 
have woken up, beg for few min- 
utes get dressed, and then perhaps 
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have enough time dismantle the 
phone and hide it. 

Madness Visible, Janine Giovan- 
describes being strip-searched 
drunken Bosnian Serb soldiers and 
robbed the 3,000 British pounds that 
she had stuffed down her trousers. “As 
final humiliation,” she adds, “they gave 


receipts, saying could reclaim the 


money after the war, Belgrade.” Chris 
Hedges was variously beaten the Sau- 
police, imprisoned the Sudan, and 


captured and held the Iraqi Republi- 


can Guard the aftermath the Gulf 
War, during the failed Shiite rebellion. 
But least Laurence, Garrels, Gio- 


vanni, and Hedges had the backing 


premier media enterprises. Tom Goltz 
was freelance television reporter from 
Montana, operating good-faith un- 
derstanding with Video News Interna- 
tional about possible one-man docu- 
mentary “the Chechen spirit” for 
ABC’s Nightline. these other reporters 
were working the edge, was over the 
edge. Without airline tickets, combat 
zone insurance, even much cash, and 
displaying the fearlessness and reckless- 
ness many freelancers war, Goltz 


smuggled himself car with strangers 
through eight checkpoints and across 
the border into Russia. His six weeks 


filming the besieged Chechen town 
Samashki ended ninety seconds 
ABC World News Tonight freelance 
triumph. “Remarkable how ninety sec- 
onds worth prime-time attention can 
change your life for day, maybe week, 
maybe Goltz muses. 
Months later, half-hour version his 


documentary was aired some PBS 
stations, most often 2:30 a.m., but 


was not complaining. was air, and 
was alive. ends his book declaring: 
“Myself, never want see war again.” 


one would expect, these 
memoirs are full close calls 

Giovanni has run from 


dropped mistakenly 
NATO planes. Laurence pulled 
C-130 cargo plane bound for Khe Sanh 
his cameraman just before takeoff, 
and learns that night that the plane 
crashed with survivors. During the 


battle for Hué, bullet from AK-47 


misses him inches, small miracle.” 
Hedges survives ambushes roads 
Central America and sniper fire from 
Serb marksmen Sarajevo. Goltz finds 
himself the middle firefight 
Chechnya brutal that arrives back 


Moscow discover that Russian tele- film. (By the time left Vietnam, Lau- 


vision has declared him “missing and 
presumed dead.” 

“The work took the heart the 
killing, the violent core combat ac- 
tion, the show,” writes Laurence. “It was- 
enough cover the war with words, 
had get down film. Again and 
again. Talk about our chances getting 
killed was rare, but privately each 
knew the risks.” 

The relentless demand for combat 
footage from producers leaves war 
correspondents very little choice. Goltz 
recalls the moment returned from 
Samashki Moscow and called his pro- 
ducers back home. told them was 
alive and began outline his vision 
the story. The distant producer’s first re- 
sponse: “But did you get bang-bang?” 

Besides the sheer danger war re- 
porting, these books give palpable sense 
the dislocation and discomfort the 
job, the stench war and the deafening 
noise it, the grunge and grime it. 
often not these reporters had carry 
their gear their backs: flak jackets, hel- 
mets, portable 
recorders, sleeping bags, clothing, and 
good-luck charms. And the case the 
reporters, cameras, battery packs, 


COMING SOON— 


Magazines That Make History 


Their Origins, Development, 
and Influence 


Norberto Angeletti and Alberto Oliva 
Angeletti 


internation 


and Oliva examine and analyze in det 


those publications that have 


revolutionized the magazine marketplace in the 


ise they created a niche 


20th centurv, some becat 


for themselves and others because they created a 


new style, offered key innovations, or generated a 


nomenon that continues to be relevant today 


in modern journalism. 


Over 2,000 specially selected color photographs 
te the accounts of eight periodicals—T 


Der Spiegel, Life, Paris Match, Nationa 


This is important magazine history, but more 


than that, it is cultural history You've loved 


these magazines, and now you can get inside 
them and learn about the people who made and 


make them. You will not be able to put this book 


down.”—Don Ranly, University of Missouri 
“Magazines that Make History is candy for the eve 


food for the brain, and a well of knowledge for 


anyone with hunger and thirst for the 


world—a must have, must read.”—Samir Husni, 


University Mississippi 


rence weighed less than 125 pounds.) 
Goltz, working the slopes the Cau- 
casus Mountains, carried snowshoes, 
heat packs for fingers and toes, and 
Dolantine, similar morphine, case 
shrapnel gunshot wounds. 

Operating foreign countries war 
means dealing with lecherous and 
greedy information ministers, random 
searches and shakedowns, and drunken 
paramilitary units, not mention dri- 
vers, fixers, translators, and minders. 
Goltz quotes driver named Emran, 
whom had just met, asking: “Do you 
want nuclear device? Women?” 

Surely one the most wrenching as- 
pects being war correspondent 
bearing witness the suffering civil- 
ians. The affliction the innocent not 
often hard news, and can usually ren- 
dered only context, book long 
magazine article. caught film, 
very often the film too terrifying 
aired. The cover photograph for Gio- 


anguished faces and outstretched hands 
reaching for two loaves bread; the sto- 
ries within are harrowing. She inter- 
views several rape victims “women 
didn’t call rape; they called “bein 


Coming in June. 
North American and Caribbean rights only. 


408pp. 


Paper $45.00 


Order through full-service booksellers, 
our website at www.upf.com, or with 
VISA, American Express, M/C toll 
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touched’” and describes Serbian rape 
centers where soldiers would shout 
their victims’ ears, “we are going make 
good little Serb soldier.” Sarajevo, 
Giovanni frequented dank orphanage 
filled with the children rape. would 
there and hold them,” she writes. 
Chris Hedges tells chilling story from 
his trip the Gaza refugee camp called 
Khan Younis. watched, ten- and 
eleven-year-old Palestinian children were 
lured the camp’s perimeter fence 
taunts from loudspeaker the Israeli 
side. “Where are all the dogs Khan 
Younis? Come! Come!” The Israeli voice 
barked insults the boys’ mothers. The 


boys responded hurling their rocks 
the jeep with the loudspeaker. The Israelis 
shot them with M-16s fitted with si- 
lencers. Hedges found the victims the 
hospital, children with their stomachs 
ripped out, and with gaping holes their 
limbs. had seen children shot before, 
writes, “but had never watched sol- 
diers entice children like mice into trap 
and murder them for sport.” 

One night Goltz watched drunken 
Russian soldier swinging the gun turret 
tank, demanding more vodka. was 
produced. After short interval, the tank 
rolled over house the village, killing 
everyone inside. 
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Laurence describes bombing mis- 
sion which and his cameraman 
were invited, Laurence one fighter 
plane, his cameraman another. The 
target was village near the Cambodian 
border, supposedly controlled the Vi- 
Cong. Laurence’s plane dive-bombed, 
napalmed, and strafed the village, setting 
the straw roofs fire. “On the fourth 
fifth pass,” Laurence writes, saw indi- 
vidual farmers women and men 
standing the fields outside the village 
round straw hats with hoes their 
hands. They looked the diving 
plane.” they’re all they’re sup- 
posed be, why don’t they run for cover? 
Laurence asked himself. The shells soon 
struck down the farmers, “tearing 
through the delicate assemblies their 
bodies.” Back the airbase, learned 
that there was film the farmers; the 
plane carrying his 
strafed one. Laurence sent off re- 
port “focusing the skills the pilots, 
the versatility the vintage planes.” Sev- 
eral days later, after further reporting, 
Laurence would get the answer his 
haunting question: the mission had the 
wrong coordinates. The bombed village 
had been inside Cambodia. 

Laurence missed that story altogether. 
There was another story missed 
just barely that relevant the ma- 
terial under review. 

the fall 1967, Laurence heard that 
forces had been ambushed north- 
west Saigon. journalists had been 
present during the battle, and informa- 
tion was almost impossible come by. 
Laurence flew the base camp Lai 
Khe and stayed after the other jour- 
nalists had left, determined break 
through the official silence and piece to- 
gether account. “The surviving sol- 
diers were said state shock, 
unable talk,” writes Laurence. even- 
tually managed interview three sol- 
diers involved the battle and prepared 
report entitled Anatomy Ambush. 
Laurence’s report never made onto the 
evening news because was one those 
rare times that had come back with 
the words but bang-bang. would 
thirty-six years before the story that 
particular battle could told 
David Maraniss’s They Marched Into 
Sunlight. Sometimes takes that long for 
memory triumph over forgetting. 


Jonathan Larsen, former editor 


New Times and The Village Voice, was 
Saigon bureau chief for Time magazine 
1970 and 
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Our Media, Ourselves 


Dieting Again? Blame the Liberals 


ANDIE TUCHER 


what passes for political 
argument these days: 
Myrna Blyth, former ed- 
itor-in-chief Ladies’ Home 
Journal who says she used 
whole chapter Spin Sisters describ- 
ing how women’s magazines and televi- 


sion programming are pulling “one 


the shabbiest all media scams” fea- 
turing skeletal young models, unwear- 
able fashions, and unworkable diets, all 
which end making most women 
not slender and hip, just ashamed and 
unhappy. It’s the “Tyranny the Skin- 
says Blyth, who confesses, nicely, 
that she regrets having succumbed 
occasion herself her own maga- 
zine, and she calls harmful and unfair 
readers. And she’s absolutely right. 
But who’s blame for this tyranny? 


SPIN SISTERS: HOW THE WOMEN 
THE MEDIA SELL UNHAPPINESS 
AND LIBERALISM THE 
WOMEN AMERICA 
MYRNA BLYTH 
ST. PRESS 
328 PP. $24.95 


According Blyth, it’s the women the 
liberal media, those Spin Sisters who are 
the focus the book. Rich, glamorous, 
pampered, and self-obsessed, the me- 
dia’s most influential females are, says 
Blyth, out touch with what most 
women want and need. (Before “trim 
and toned” Diane Sawyer came along, 
course, the women America were per- 
fectly content with their looks those 
corsets and girdles were just for fun.) 
And who, Blyth’s view, bears only 
fraction the responsibility for Ameri- 
ca’s obsession with image? The advertis- 
ers, whose demands, Blyth acknowl- 
edges, “slavish attention” paid but 
whose power, she seems argue, also 
the Sisters’ fault, since “once upon 
time, women’s magazines clearly sep- 
arated advertising and editorial. The ed- 
itors were editors who told things 
their readers, not sold things.” (By “once 
upon time” she clearly didn’t mean the 
past her own which 1913, for 


instance, explicitly promoted itself 
advertisers “trade journal” for the 
housewife tool teach her how 
“purchase her raw materials.”) 

not mentioned all, not once, 
this “survey” women’s magazines? 
That would Ms. the strongly liberal 
publication that for thirty years has been 
making precisely Blyth’s arguments about 
unrealistic standards for female beauty. 

And who, her discussion how 
the Spin Sisters helped Hillary Clinton 
rehabilitate her tattered image, invokes 


the image Monica Lewinsky “snap- 


ping her jumbo-sized thong”? Why, it’s 
Myrna Blyth herself, pointing out that 


the president liberal, course 


had affair with woman with (hee 
hee) big bottom! 

similar penchant for corkscrew log- 
ic, addled nostalgia, and schoolyard 
taunts mars Blyth’s exploration anoth- 
intriguing and important issue. Al- 


though today’s women are “the best-ed- 
ucated, healthiest, wealthiest, longest- 


lived women with more opportunities 


for personal fulfillment than any other 


generation she says, the news 


and entertainment media alike endlessly 


peddle stories that show women vic- 
tims crime, scams, discrimination, 
stress, doctors, disease, men. Blyth, 
course, sees this another ploy the 
liberals, who “have always needed vic- 
obviously caring people” and provide 
“power base” that will support their de- 
mand for more government programs. 
Perhaps. Maybe Dateline did betray 
August 2000 program about unem- 
ployed people without health care, that 
was responsibility solve 
the problem instead demanding, 
Blyth did, why those folks didn’t just get 
job. But she also leaves completely un- 
mentioned the many other possible ex- 
planations for the popularity victim 
stories, which have historical precedents 
aplenty, among them the fact that signif- 
icant movements women away from 
“traditional” female roles pursue jobs, 
wealth, fulfillment have often aroused 
widespread social anxieties real, imag- 
ined, and downright theatrical about 
their sanity, their safety, their chastity, 
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their children, and, not coincidentally, 
the status quo. Those white slavers the 
big city, for instance, would never have 
imperiled Pauline the Saturday after- 
noon serials Pauline and her flesh-and- 
blood sisters had stayed home with Mom 
and Pop where they belonged. 

It’s shame. Deep inside Blyth’s book 
serious critique struggling get out, 
but it’s outshouted the partisan 
snarkiness she can’t resist and undercut 
the murky reasoning she dis- 
guise. explain why should con- 
cerned that the Sisters “have far more 
cultural and political influence than you 
might imagine,” all she gives 
chapter sketching the “Media Queens” 
lunch trendy Manhattan restaurant. 
learn that they are “mostly Botoxed,” 
they are “hard-driving,” they are “wildly 
they have “tough streak” 
and “fierce temper”; they air-kiss and 
they are fussy about their Cobb salad. 
other words: the reason lis- 
ten liberals that they’re not like you 
and they’re not even nice. 

All right. Let’s call truce. Let’s stipu- 
late that conservatives are fact right: 
the personal political views many 
prominent journalists are more liberal 
than their audiences, and it’s easy for 
media elites just like business po- 
litical elites lose touch with the 
lives ordinary people. Let’s also stipu- 
late that liberals are fact right: corpo- 
rate owners, executives, and advertisers 
can exert strong and generally conser- 
vative influence the media, and the 
great majority the experts and sources 
interviewed the mainstream media 
tend white male power brokers. 
Let’s stipulate well that anyone, 
whether liberal, moderate, conservative, 
“don’t know/no opinion,” can find 
plenty criticize the media. 

And then let’s move on. Like most 
the current books gleefully pursuing 
what has become endless and stag- 
nant preoccupation with the political 
persuasions media people, Spin Sisters 
raises some good questions but makes 
impossible any rational discussion 
them. really want open serious 
public conversation about the media’s 
relationship with half their audience, the 
way get there not with book that 
blames liberalism for making women 
feel bad about their thighs. 


Andie Tucher, historian and former 


journalist, teaches Columbia’s Gradu- 
ate School Journalism. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


FRAMED! LABOR AND 

THE CORPORATE MEDIA 

Christopher Martin 
Cornell University Press 
248 pp. $45; $19.95 paper 


alarmist title Framed! has 

nothing with the old-fash- 

ioned meaning, going jail. 
Rather points out that news organiza- 
tions place coverage labor, like many 
other stories, narrative frames that 
the same time help explain issue 
and exclude alternative explanations. 
Among the frames Christopher Mar- 
tin perceives limiting coverage, one 
dominant that covering labor 
news, media address readers and view- 
ers primarily consumers whose lives 
might possibly disrupted union 


dispute. For example, 1993 strike 


flight attendants, Martin says, reporters 


paid huge attention the disruption 
travelers’ plans and little the issues 


the strike. contrast, the Teamsters’ 
strike against United Parcel Service 
1997 was different because the strikers 
managed break through the con- 
sumerist shield the issues partly, 
Martin suggests, because nearly every- 
body knew friendly UPS employee. 
But widening the frames should not 
have depend circumstance. 


HOW FREE CAN THE PRESS BE? 
Randall Bezanson 
University Illinois Press 
258 pp. $34.95 


ost volumes discussing First 

Amendment issues concentrate 

the lofty principles enunciat- 
judges. Randall Bezanson, law 
professor the University lowa who 
has longtime interest press law, re- 
views batch cases How Free Can 
the Press Be? that are probably familiar 
anyone who has taught taken press 
law course the last two decades. But 


Bezanson offers more than discussion 


case’s legal findings; also provides 
candid views how looked partic- 
ipants before the courts finished polish- 
ing it. For example, the Pentagon Pa- 
pers case 1971 centering the is- 


sue whether the government could 
stop newspapers from publishing previ- 
ously secret documents incorpo- 
rates excerpts from the oral arguments 
before the Supreme Court, revealing the 
improvisations employed each side 
the time-driven proceedings. Then 
adds samples from the Nixon tapes 
the president and his aides chew ways 
find political payoff the case (“the 
main thing cast terms doing 
something disloyal the country”). 
Similarly, 1989 case Robbin 
Howard’s privacy suit against the Des 
Moines Register, which, its campaign 
against abuses county facility, had 
revealed her name and her sterilization 


procedure Bezanson offers parts 


depositions Howard and Register 
reporter, revealing the strength feeling 
both sides: shame and embarrass- 
ment versus public right know. 
Howard lost, and 
whether, some cases, “we can with- 
out knowing much about Howard, 
least without knowing her name.” 


CAMPAIGNS CURIOSITY: 
JOURNALISTIC ADVENTURES 
AMERICAN GIRL LATE 
VICTORIAN LONDON 

Elizabeth Banks 
University Wisconsin Press 
208 pp. $55; $21.95 paper 


American-Anglo journalist 
Elizabeth 
wrote reticent memoir, The Re- 
making American, which was reis- 


sued four years ago. this reprint 


her first book, the twenty-four-year-old 
Banks appears the more winning 
guise the nervy American girl engag- 
ing underground journalism. She 
gave almost half the book her en- 
gagement maid several London 
households. Her candor about both 
mistress and servant might well have 
served guidebook for Upstairs, 
Downstairs. She had shorter flings: she 
exposed racket which titled Lon- 


doners sold access the the Court 


St. James’s and pedigrees wealthy 
Americans; she played flower girl the 
manner Eliza Doolittle; and she be- 


came “laundry-girl” and made fast 
friends. Her tone good-humored and 
her command telling detail 
markable; her journalism has surpris- 
ingly modern tone. Two literary schol- 
ars, Mary Suzanne Schriber and Abbey 
Zink, provide introduction dis- 
cussing the marketability that day 
the designation “American girl.” 


COVER THE WATERFRONT 
Max Miller 

Barricade Books 

204 pp. $12 paper 


ell, there the standard called 

Cover the Waterfront,” 

recorded every mode from 
early swing doo-wop, with Billie Hol- 
iday’s version from the 1940s perhaps 
the classic. The song, Edward Hey- 
man and Johnny Green, dates from 
1933. does film the same title that 
starred Claudette Colbert and Ben Lyon, 
which came out before the song. But the 
song was popular that was dubbed 
into the film later. The plot about 
San Diego waterfront reporter who takes 
with the daughter fisherman 
who smuggles illegal Chinese aliens, 
dumping them into the deep when the 
Coast Guard shows up. The reporter’s 
name the film Joe Miller, and the 
name “Miller” almost the only con- 
nection the unassuming journalist, 
Max Miller, who created the resonant ti- 
tle and wrote the book 1932. The 
book collection quiet vignettes 
harbor activities and characters, with al- 
most melodrama, and smuggling 
and Claudette Colbert character. But 
has engaging lead sentence: have 
been here long that even the seagulls 
must recognize me.” Nothing else Max 
Miller wrote became 
Now, more than thirty years after his 
death, first editions his little book are 
advertised more than $200. This reis- 


James Boylan the founding editor 
and professor emeritus journalism and 
history the University Massachu- 
setts-Amherst. 
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WHO’S TRACKING YOUR CALLS? 


DEPENDENCE 


, 


BIG BROTHER NEWS: 


THE ARTICHOKE’S LAST WORD 


Ted Gup 


shipwright faced with impossible choice: 
build boat with keel build boat with rudder, 
but not both. essence, choose between stability and 
Ignore the first and risk capsizing; ig- 
nore the second and never reach port. For many journalists 
the post-9/11 environment may feel offered nearly 
stark choice, forcing them choose between two venerat- 
traditions. The first objectivity, the journalistic equiva- 
lent the keel, requisite stability and credibility; the 
second the call oversight, keep government honest 
and protect the public’s interests. the reporter’s rudder, 
you will, that provides direction, mission, and meaning. 
without the first risk tipping over; without 
the second nowhere, abdicate purpose. 

friend and colleague mine, Regina Lawrence, put the 
dilemma another way her question journalist visiting 
Harvard’s Shorenstein Center. whom, she asked, may re- 
porters turn times crisis, when the loyal opposition, 
which the press typically depends challenge the ad- 
ministration, proves more loyal than opposition, si- 
lenced either voluntary consensus political intimida- 
tion? 

For the last two years, circumstances have made the 
question anything but academic the two journalistic 
covenants have seemed collide. The White House 
model self-discipline and (until recently) averse leaks; 
Congress corseted under the same party rule the White 
House; and finally, for the better part two years, weak- 
kneed Democratic minority was AWOL while fundamental 
changes swept across the legislative landscape. Silenced 
pressures secrecy, security, loyalty, and patriotism, what 
voice could journalists cite question the affairs state? 

When there little outcry from officials even 


the face radical change national priorities and 
cies the realm civil liberties the launching 
preemptive war are journalists also silenced are 


ofa 
they empowered raise their own voices? 

the press are often portrayed cocky, priding our- 
selves our independence. But the past couple years have 
been humbling they exposed the profound depths 
which many are (and perhaps always have been) de- 
pendent upon the very government cover for the affirm- 
ing signals that allow play the role Fourth Estate. 
reminded H.L. Mencken’s despairing description the 
reporter homunculus the end telephone wire.” 
When there robust debate Congress among pub- 
lic officials, the public loses vital forum which grievances 
are aired, conflicts parsed, and arguments put the test. 

The press has grown accustomed amplifying debate 
but rarely initiates it. matter 
how much reporters value en- 
terprise and initiative, rou- 
tinely allow government dic- 
tate the agenda public dis- 
course, relying natural ideo- 
logical and party divisions 


With this article, returns some the issues raised 
our July/August cover story, “Rethinking Objectivity,” 
discussion hope continue. 


Ted Gup the author The Book Honor: The Secret Lives 
and Deaths CIA Operatives, and the Shirley Wormser 
Professor Case Western Reserve University. 
currently leave writing book with the support Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, and can reached tedgup@att.net. 
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keep the pot boiling. (There have always been more embedded 
journalists Washington than Iraq, and the “where-they-go- 
we-go” mindset persists.) Maybe are more deferential 
holders power than think, maybe just less confident 
our own judgment than others realize. either case, 

the pursuit objectivity has long been extolled 


virtue, check bias, personal animus, and arro- 
gance that doubtless still pollutes the stream 
information that reaches the public. 

But objectivity also masks insecurities that 
sometimes ill serve the public. take refuge 
quotes that confer upon controversy stamp 
legitimacy and authority that ourselves feel 
lack are uncomfortable exercising. crave the im- 
primatur government and without too often question the 
bona fides our own suspicions and doubts, even though 
know full well that official Washington itself capable pro- 
ducing its own counterfeits. 

We, the freest journalists the world, suffer most not from 
government aggression but government agreement. Nothing 
snuffs out our candle faster than good (or not good) con- 
sensus. What should have been our finest hours have often 
turned out anything but. 1964 the Gulf Tonkin Res- 
olution, upon which the Vietnam War was predicated, passed 
the House 416 zero, and the Senate eighty-eight two. 
proved largely pretext for war and was repealed more 
than six years and more than 58,000 casualties later. 

2001, just days after the terrorist attack 9/11, Con- 
gress handed President Bush blank check use “all neces- 
sary and appropriate force” after the terrorists. The 
Senate passed ninety-eight zero, the House, 420 one. 
(The lone voice opposition belonged Representative 
Barbara Lee, lieutenant colonel’s daughter with enough ex- 
posure authority question it.) Historically, that absence 
dissent the first sign that the country and the press 
are for some rough sledding. The record conventional 
wisdom is, journalistically speaking, record replete with 
missed opportunities and deep regret. Think Japanese in- 
ternment, McCarthyism. 

The words are all too familiar: “It turns out were all 
wrong, probably, judgment. And that most disturb- 
ing,” said David Kay, former chief weapons inspector Iraq, 
admitting there probably were weapons mass destruc- 
tion country had just invaded. 

suspect journalists have been spoiled history, blessed 
with the raucous spectacle our representatives butting 
heads and firing sufficient grapeshot the majority provide 
with surfeit contrary fodder and facts. But post-9/11 
the opposition’s silence was deafening. And many saw for 
the first time the extent which the voices journalists pos- 
sess are not wholly our own. 

Now are fortunate that the political season upon 
once again, that the chilling consensus breaking apart like 
the calving glaciers. The air oxygenated once more, debate 
invigorated, and reporters emboldened. 

course, not just reporters but the nation large that 
has paradoxical relationship with authority. 2002 Time se- 
lected its “Person the Year” three whistleblowers, cele- 
bration individual courage and the willingness few 
buck the system bring forth facts unknown the public. 
Each was honored for being the lone voice environment 
which public voices had suppressed ignored the truth. 
Just one year later, 2003, person the year was “The 
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American symbol service, but also obedience, 
duty, and authority. nation vacillate between the 
two rebellious one moment, reverent the next all 

part the dialectics our national character. why 

should journalists any different? 
the end, perhaps need reframe the question. 
may that the answer lies the two journalistic 
covenants themselves, that the call objectivity and 
the call protect the public’s interests are not odds 
even when there are voices opposition 
heard. Journalists, proxies the public, have their 
own standing. Reporters are custodians charged with 
safeguarding democratic institutions and values, 
charge that transcends the transient positions this that 
party out power, this that crisis even the public 
itself, frenzied fear suspicion. When those voices op- 
position desert us, the only answer may objectivity it- 
self, summons dig deeper, show more enterprise, report 
more thoroughly, and accept the fact and fact is, ob- 
jective any that reality not dependent upon another’s 


Who’s Tracking 
Your Calls? 


And how far will the Department 


Douglas McCollam 
like retired cops, always have few ghosts 
lurking their file cabinets, some riddles that, for 
lack time industry, they were never able 


while cleaning out files concerning story wrote last summer 
for The American Lawyer. The article described how former 
attorney the Department Justice named Jesselyn Radack 
was locked dispute with her new employer for failing 
cooperate with government investigation into e-mails she 
supposedly leaked Michael Isikoff, Newsweek reporter, af- 
ter she left the department. 

Radack had been ethics specialist Justice. She advised 
that FBI agents not interview John Walker Lindh, the “Ameri- 
can Taliban,” without his lawyer being present. When her ad- 
vice was ignored and the e-mails containing her recommen- 
dations were removed from Lindh’s file, Radack resigned from 
the department. few months later, after some those same 
e-mails showed article Isikoff, Justice launched 
investigation into whether Radack was the source. When 
Radack refused cooperate with investigators, her new em- 
ployer, the New York-based law firm Hawkins, Delafield and 
Wood, fired her. 


Douglas McCollam contributing editor American Lawyer 
and wrote January/February issue about the con- 
troversy surrounding Gregg Easterbrook’s coverage Quentin 
movie Kill Bill Vol 


came across one such hobgoblin recently 
t 
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article for American Lawyer centered the dispute 
between Radack and her firm. But the course reporting 
the story, obtained document that raised separate and 
creepy issue: Had Justice traced calls from Isikoff Radack? 
The document question was October 

2002 e-mail from Hawkins Delafield’s 
management committee Radack’s 
lawyer, Frederick Robinson. The e-mail 
cited conflicting statements Radack had 
given government investigators about 
her contacts with Isikoff, well de- 
tailed log their telephone calls. few 
things about the phone log immediately 

caught eye. First, included the date and time two 
calls Isikoff had made, not Radack, but lawyers the 
Department Justice. How would Hawkins Delafield know 
that? Second, six other phone calls detailed came from 
Isikoff Radack, not the other way around. How had this 
information been obtained? 

you might expect, the government had little say 
when called, only that the investigation was continuing and 
they commenting for story. Hawkins Delafield 
was similarly mum, citing their dispute with Radack. The firm 
did make clear, however, that based what the government 
told it, the management committee was convinced that 
Radack was Isikoff’s source; would not employ known 
leaker because the firm did most its business with govern- 
ment entities. The firm’s sympathies clearly lay with the gov- 
ernment; the e-mail made evident that the firm was receiving 
information from investigators. The question then was: Where 
was the government getting its information? 

Guidelines adopted the Department Justice after Wa- 
tergate establish clear procedure for subpoenaing journal- 
ist’s phone records. First, the government must take all other 
reasonable steps obtain the desired information. Once has 
exhausted those options, the department may seek subpoena 
the reporter’s phone records from court, but must notify 
the reporter that may oppose the request. Under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and with the direct authorization 
the attorney general, federal agents may subpoena reporter’s 
records from the phone company without the reporter’s 
knowledge, but are still required inform the reporter with- 
forty-five days that done so. least that’s the way it’s 
supposed work. 

When called Isikoff, however, had received such 
notice and had idea his calls Radack had been traced, 
prospect that understandably alarmed him. When pressed 
the government for explanation, Paul Martin, 
spokesman for the Office General, which han- 
dling the Radack inquiry, replied, part, that agents had 
“conducted the investigation and close consulta- 
tion with department attorneys.” Stonewalled and out 
time, let the issue pass with brief mention 
piece. But short time later talked with Mark Marchand, 
spokesman for Verizon, about the company’s policy trac- 
ing calls for the government. said that knew nothing 
about the Radack case, but that Verizon did not disclose cus- 
tomers’ phone records absent court order subpoena, 
and even then generally informed the customer. “It’s been 
basic tenet for hundred years that customers have ex- 
pectation security their Marchand told me. But 
just when thought might the verge true Wood- 
ward-and-Bernstein moment, Marchand said something that 


surprised (though would surprise, later learned, 
aficionados detective shows): the phone company keeps 
computer files all local calls for several months. Local 
calls? asked him that meant someone, say law firm, 
could obtain records all local calls into its office over 
given period and then search for specific incoming 
phone numbers. Marchand confirmed was possible, 
said going through files would very la- 
bor-intensive and very expensive. expect 

paid for that,” Marchand told me. 


who traced Isikoff’s calls? the final analy- 
sis really matter whether the Justice De- 

partment did, and shared the information with 
Hawkins Delafield, whether the firm did, and shared the in- 
formation with the department. Either way the government 
got record Isikoff’s calls important source im- 
portant story, without either party’s knowing about it. It’s 
quick lesson how far irate government may burn 


your source. remember, even local line, let’s careful 
out there. 


When Heroes 
Bad 


The co-dependence 


Mike Tyson and the press 
Shari Waxman 


not the only one confused Mike Tyson. Since his 
pro debut 1985, reporters have rolled with the former 
heavyweight champ through numerous cycles vilifica- 

and glorification. Despite noteworthy attempts 

round out this troubled soul Joyce Carol essays 

for Life (1987) and Newsweek (1992) considered Tyson within 
the context his painful upbringing and the savagery box- 
ing; 1995 Sports Illustrated piece Steve Rushin and Sonja 

Steptoe questioned whether “an athlete’s actions outside the 

arena diminish his greatness it” the interchange vic- 

tory and ignominy that defines Tyson’s career has prod iced 
mostly ensional portrayals. This evident the col- 
lection Tyson covers Sports Illustrated has done over the 

“Kid Dynamite!” (January 1986), “Dynamite!” (De- 

cember 1986), “King Mike” (August 10, 1987), “Too Much!” 

1988), Love and Marriage K.O. Mike 


years: 


(June 13, 1988), “Tyson: the Fury Gone?” (June 24, 
1991), “Guilty” (February 17, 1992), 
1997), “Monster’s Ball” (May 20, 2002). 


Tyson may not the typical sports star, but these Jekyll 
and Hyde renditions tell something about our confusion 
over how handle heroes when they bad, from Pete Rose 
Daryl Strawberry, and now maybe Kobe Bryant the rape 
charge against him holds court. 

Not that it’s easy. Recently saw video footage from 1982 
which Tyson, then hulking sixteen-year-old, sobs uncontrol- 


Shari Waxman freelance writer New York City and 
graduate student psychology Columbia University. 
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lably while trainer Teddy Atlas tries console him with hugs [sports] writers after his jail sentence just hypocritical. 
and soft-spoken pep talk. The scene part the Fox Sports were the same writers who waxed lyrical about Tyson 


“Beyond the Glory” documentary Tyson that aired last the greatest athlete earth and gushed orgasmically the 
summer. Mike Tyson, everyone likes the boy, who power his punches. Now, like scorned lovers, they rail 
four years later would the youngest-ever heavyweight against him 
champion, muttered through tears before his final fight the 


National Junior Olympics. Tyson wasn’t afraid losing the may that well-rounded coverage re- 
bout but losing the approval the people who quires some contradictions. Consider Geoffrey Gray’s 
supported him. was heartbreaking try rec- December article for The New York Observer: “The 


prospect real comeback boxing seems 

recede further from Tyson’s writes 

Gray. Then, the next paragraph: “Mr. Tyson 

remains boxing’s biggest, most lucrative fighter 

There are still glory days come.” True 


oncile the fragile, affection-starved boy the 
video with the highly unsympathetic man 
know today. 

Attempts write off Tyson over the years 
through his rape conviction, prison sentence, 
and numerous other bizarre enough both 
episodes proved premature. 1988 com- hear primarily Tyson’s legal troubles and psy- 


mentarv for the New York Daily News, chop But his offenses late the June 21, 2003, 
Michael Katz bade farewell Tyson, writing “You were Brooklyn, his filing last August, the as- 
great fighter Mike miss you.” 1991 The sault Don bodyguard May 2003 are not 


New York Robert ipsyte referred Tyson’s erratic be- his worst. Back January 2002 the Las Vegas police 
were investigating two separate rape allegations against Tyson. 


But 1994 Pete Hamill visited Tyson the Indiana Those more alarming charges (for which the police claimed 
prison where served three years rape conviction, and there was substantial evidence) were less publicized, possibly 
wrote convincingly Esquire Tyson thug-turned-Re- because their proximity Tyson’s much-hyped fight with 
Ty: Lennox Lewis (originally scheduled for April 2002, was 
his incarceration fervent pursuit knowledge. im- Postponed after scuffle broke out prefight press confer- 
pressed Hamill with references Scott Fitzgerald, Voltaire, The discrepancy press coverage suggests that our 
Machiavelli, Hemingway, Tolstoy, and Maya Angelou. “In intolerance for may linked more than re- 
alize his chances for professional comeback. 


naissance-man. Tyson had converted Islam and had spent 


prison,” Hamill wrote, “Mike Tyson discovering the many 


roads back sanity.” Seven years ago Robert Lipsyte wrote, “Don’t count out 
Within year his release March 25, 1995, Tyson had Tyson quite yet; doesn’t find way self-destruct the 
amassed reported $65 million for bouts against Peter Mc- few weeks, may find way reinvent still 


Neeley, Mathis Jr., and Frank Bruno (all which advice. Last spring Tyson received rave reviews for his 
won). the comeback Hugh wrote The Sun- cohost ABC’s late night talk show, Jimmy Kimmel 
day “As comes back the age Live; and, not surprisingly, rumors Mike Tyson reality 
has the good fortune find heavyweight division devoid show are the air. How will cover 
truly outstanding performers Tyson’s career has been 
hanging the balance ever since. long his promoters 
could cobble together big paydays based the vanishing Big other News? 
possibility that Tyson could unleash his trademark fe- 
rocity Champion the press blissfully continued 
mainline him. After Tyson knocked out Clifford Etienne 
forty-nine seconds February 22, 2003, The Boxing Times 
declared that “Tyson’s stunning first round destruction 
Etienne catapults the bad boy boxing right back the 
ranks title contenders.” Neil Hickey 
The media’s co-dependent relationship with Tyson has not 
gone unnoticed. 1999 Lipsyte, for The. New York Times, con- ince December, the Pentagon has been beaming satel- 
trasted our simplistic condemnation Tyson with our ab- lite feed from Iraq that can picked television 
solute deification the other Mike “Jordan the Good”) news organizations the U.S. The idea, says the Penta- 
Katherine Dunn, her highly sympathetic article for PDXS simply give stations and networks access 
1997, admonished her fellow journalists for calling Tyson press briefings from Baghdad, and allow reporters the 
“dirty, disgusting, repellent, bestial, loathsome, vile, animalis- U.S. question the briefers. far good. 
tic, vampiristic, deranged, maniacal, cannibalistic, murderous, Potentially, however and military spokespeople decline 
cowardly,” after bit off piece Evander ear. rule out the new service also could become full- 
Dunn made the case that Tyson who, the way, not the newsgathering and reporting entity with the mission 


Why the feed from Iraq 
dangerous business 


first fighter use his teeth the ring had been provoked putting “good news” spin the bad news coming out 


Holyfield’s holding, shoving, low blows, and head-butts, casualties, insurrections, political upheaval, civil dis- 
which went unacknowledged the referee (and alleged Holy- sent. Such news feed would bypass the regular news organi- 
field friend) Mills Lane. 
Tony Sewell wrote this the Voice February 1999: 
The recent condemning Mike Tyson most these Neil Hickey editor large. 
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zations, most whom the administration doesn’t trust re- 
port its version going Iraq. 

“The American people need hear good news from Iraq 
supplement the bad news they get” from mainstream outlets, 
senior administration official told The New York Times De- 
cember explaining the new feed. 

crucial principle involved here, namely that taxpayer 
money should never spent broadcasting “official” news 
(call propaganda) citizens within our borders. That’s why 
the Voice America barred from being heard the United 
States. The same should apply the feed from Baghdad and 
any comparable government initiative. want the De- 
partments State, Homeland Security, and Interior 


the air with similar self-serving, publicly funded broadcasts 
the American public? 

Maybe the Pentagon sincere saying doesn’t aim 
establish alternative news channel corrective regu- 
lar news outlets. Nonetheless, “the camel’s nose the 
Christopher Simpson, professor communica- 
tion American University Washington, puts it. “In gov- 
ernment, small programs grow into large says, 
“as they advance agency’s conception its own interest.” 

The administration’s desire, presidential election year, 
put the best possible face the Iraq adventure under- 
standable, but the job reporting the crisis belongs in- 
dependent press, not the military. 


The Artichoke Talks Back 


Steve Brodner 


our last cover story, 


Dangerous Art,” CJR questioned why editorial art that 


homogenized media. illustrate one reason for 
this, Tunku Varadarajan The Wall Street Journal wrote 


“Little Murders: The Death 


about his encounter with artist who had the temerity 
reserve the right decline illustrate words with which 
disagreed. asked the artist question, Steve Brodner 
(who happens have executed our current cover), for his vi- 
sual take the episode, and the underlying issue the 


scathing column connection between artist’s pen and his mind. 
WHO GRUMBLED AND WAS THE STEAMED AND PAINTS 
THE WORK, SEVERAL DAYS LATER, 
CHERISH 
NESS.” 
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GEOFFREY GRAY 


promoter Lou DiBella spends about $50,000 year 
steaks, hoping entice boxing writers cover his fight- 
ers. But far his high-protein publicity campaign 
yielded high returns. How can tell? Because one 
outside the insular world boxing can name one pug that has 
under contract. 

It’s not his industry’s the DiBella told 
recently one such press feed Gallagher’s, midtown chop- 
house off Broadway. The place was de- 
serted and DiBella Harvard-edu- 
cated lawyer and former HBO 
tive was sitting the bar, nibbling 


the celery stalk his Bloody Mary 


shortly after noon. “The bottom line,” 
added, that “nobody has any faith 
anymore. It’s nasty, horrible, corrupt 
business. Advertisers run for the hills. 
Sports editors could not care less. It’s 
depressing.” 


The dearth coverage can easily 


THE RING 


purchased with the promise advertisements filet mignon. 
There are critics who argue that the loosely regulated boxing in- 
dustry could benefit from the oversight that press coverage would 
bring. They say boxers among the most dedicated, hard-work- 
ing athletes deserve the same media attention that football play- 


ers race car drivers get. 

But stronger argument for better play may what attracted 
the old writers the first place: boxing elemental, and fighters 
still have great stories tell. 

Fighting DiBella’s recent boxing shows, for instance, there 
Yuri Foreman fair-haired Israeli 
émigré who learned box sparring with 
Palestinians and moved Brighton 
Beach with his trainer pursue his 


dream being professional fighter. 

recently married Leyla Leidecker, 

fight the same card some day. There 
are the Clottey brothers, Emanuel (21-5) 


and Joshua (24-1), chiseled Ghanian 
who often are supported 
the ring raucous band African 


traced the fight game’s drummers whose wanton beating 
from public consciousness. When televi- cowbell gives the timekeeper fits. 
the 1950s, the cigar-chomping came Queens only seven months ago 
neighborhood fight clubs disap- from rural County Derry, Ireland, 
peared. When the often-dubious officials work carpenter. He’s had three quick 
the sanctioning bodies doubled the wins with three first-round knockouts. 
eight weight classes looking Duddy virtualiy sold out the house for 
collect more membership fees from last performance, raking esti- 
fighters suddenly there were too mated $18,000 tickets purchased 
many champions, too many noncom- bellowing Irish fans toting flags and 
petitive weight classes, too many titles for passing bottles whisky. Most likely, 


sale. Now there are too many names 

follow and fewer fans remember them. There hero, 
enemy; Ali Louis Schmeling Dempsey who can infuse 
boxing match with social and political consequences. What remains 
can often found the free luncheons Gallagher’s. 

The party was held the back room. small array silver- 
haired trainers, Boxing Commission officials, Internet writers, and 
the fighter the day flashy, twenty-two-year-old junior welter- 
weight named Paulie Malignaggi were huddled the corner. Sit- 
ting there, found hard believe there was time when legion 
decorated sportswriters covered boxing, and when literary heav- 
ies like Jack London, Mark Twain, Heywood Broun, Jimmy Cannon, 
and A.J. Liebling worked capture the sport. Armies stringers 
and columnists marched prefight camps the Catskills and 
other far-flung destinations, filing colorful dispatches such 
minute details the champ’s changing diet superstitions. 

But this intimate relationship between prizefighting and the 
press has frayed. Today, less than handful reporters cover box- 
ing. The most consistent coverage fighter can get the Web, 
small, mostly home-brewed sites where flattering news can often 
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earned $3,000. 

Trying get attention from newspaper reporters and, ultimately, 
the sport’s rainmakers networks like HBO can “frustrating,” 
Paulie Malignaggi tells Gallagher’s. Toward that end, Malignag- 
gi, who has sixteen wins and losses thanks fast hands and cau- 
tious matchmaking, has resorted carnival gimmicks: calls him- 
self the “Magic Man,” wears tasseled shorts into the ring, sticks his 
tongue out the cameras, and flaps his pectorals like Broadway 
showgirl. “That’s what everyone likes see,” says, acknowledging 
the calculated showmanship his clowny anchor punches and 
phony windmill wind-ups. Such buffoonery backfired Malignag- 
one recent fight, the crowd rallied behind Shad Howard, 
twiggish journeyman brought from Arkansas for target practice. 
Howard went the six-round distance and earned standing ovation. 
Malignaggi, pounding his chest after the victory, was heckled. 

“They may hate me,” said about the crowd that night. “But it’s 
not bad thing. Next time, just want see 


Geoffrey Gray writer based Manhattan who often 
covers boxing for The New York Times. 
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AIDS 21: Media Coverage the HIV Epidemic 1981-2002 


Mollyann Brodie, Ph.D., Vice President, Director, Public Opinion and Media Research, Kaiser Family Foundation 
Elizabeth Hamel, Senior Research Associate, Kaiser Family Foundation 
Lee Ann Brady, Senior Project Director, Princeton Survey Research Associates International 
Jennifer Kates, M.A., M.P.A., Director, HIV Policy, Kaiser Family Foundation 
Drew Ph.D., President, Kaiser Family Foundation 


IV/AIDS took the U.S. surprise the 1980s, and continues 

health epidemic with unique characteristics. news topic, HIV/AIDS 

has not only been health story, but also one about arts, culture, taboo, 
sexuality, religion, celebrity, business, and politics the local, national, and 
global stage. Media coverage the HIV/AIDS epidemic has, times, helped 
shape the policy agenda, while also reflecting current policy discussions, 
debates and important events. many cases, the news media have served 
important source information about the epidemic for the public. 
October 2003 survey the Kaiser Family Foundation, 72% the U.S. public 
said that most the information they get about HIV/AIDS comes from the 
media, including television, newspapers, and 


Recently, there has been growing discussion about the scope and focus 
news coverage HIV/AIDS the U.S. news media. Questions have been 
raised about whether there “AIDS the part media organizations. 
Journalists report great difficulty persuading their news organizations run 
HIV/AIDS stories. Critics say coverage global HIV inadequate and coverage 
the HIV epidemic the United States disappearing. Some also question 
the balance topics covered HIV news, particularly with regard coverage 
treatment versus prevention. Others say that, fact, there have been few 
fundamentally new scientific developments the epidemic recently, and 
that for the most part, HIV not “news.” 


Over the last few years, there has also been decline the share the U.S. 
public viewing HIV/AIDS the nation’s most urgent health problem (see Public 
Opinion side box). difficult measure cause-effect relationship between 
public opinion and media coverage. Yet, the old adage that the media 
tell the public what think, but does tell them what think about, suggests 
that declining coverage HIV/AIDS the news might have some relationship 
the public’s declining perception the urgency the problem. Ultimately, 
coverage HIV/AIDS mainstream news media serves one important 
gauge how prominent the issue the policy and cultural agenda the 
nation, and how overall attention the epidemic has changed over time, bot 
terms quantity and content. 


The Kaiser Family Foundation, conjunction with Princeton Survey Research 


Associates, conducted comprehensive examination media coverage 
HIV/AIDS over the 22-year time period from the first news reports 1981 


Family Foundation Health Poll Report survey, conducted October 3-5, 2003. 


through December 2002. This study seeks answer questions such as: Has the 
amount coverage the epidemic increased decreased over time? How 
have the topics covered changed? How has coverage AIDS the U.S. fared? 
Nhat about coverage the global epidemic? How often stories strive 
educate the public about transmission, prevention, testing, and treatment? 

the balance optimism versus pessimism AIDS coverage? Are there 


Nhat 


important differences between print and broadcast coverage? 


Public Opinion: The proportion Americans naming HIV/AIDS the nation’s number 


Percent naming HIV 


one health problem has been steadily declining over time (Chart 1). 1987, nearly 

seven ten Americans (68%) named HIV/AIDS the most urgent health problem 

facing the nation open-ended question, and ranked the number one cited 

problem through 1997. 2002, 17% named the same question, more 

responses focused cancer, health care costs, health insurance, and access health 


care. Americans are now more likely name HIV/AIDS the most urgent health 
roblem facing the world than the most urgent health problem facing the nation. 


Chart Percent naming HIV/AIDS the most urgent 
health problem facing the nation/world 


world 
nation 
60% 
49% 
44% 
40% 
33% 
10% 
0% + 7 
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The analysis presented here based sample more than 9,000 total 
news stories from major U.S. print and broadcast sources, including four 

major national newspapers New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, 

The Washington Post, and USA Today), three major regional papers areas 
particularly hard-hit the HIV/AIDS epidemic (the San Francisco Chronicle, 

The Miami Herald, and the Los Angeles Times), and three major network news 
programs (ABC World News Tonight, CBS Evening News, and NBC Nightly News). 
Stories were also coded from The London Times for comparison U.S. print 
media. (Note: all findings refer coverage from U.S. media outlets only, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


The study covers the time period from 1981 through 2002. For ease reporting 


findings, certain years were grouped together according stages and key 
events the epidemic. The groupings used throughout this report are: 
1981 1986: Early years the epidemic, the Reagan years 

1987 1990: Increased attention epidemic, advent AZT, first Bush presidency 
1991 1995: Magic Johnson and Arthur Ashe, Clinton presidency 

1996 1999: Introduction protease inhibitors, more people “living with HIV/AIDS” 
2000 2002: Increased attention the global epidemic, second Bush presidency 


FINDINGS 
Volume Coverage Over Time and Key Events 


Since the late there has been decrease total media coverage 
HIV/AIDS. During the 22-year time period from 2002, there were 
more than 41,000 news stories about HIV/AIDS the selected media outlets, 
including over 39,000 print stories and more than 2,000 broadcast stories’. For 
the newspapers and broadcasts included this study, total coverage 
HIV/AIDS increased during the early peaked over 5,000 stories 
1987, and declined steadily fewer than 1,000 stories 2002. While this 
decline coverage follows similar pattern the number new AIDS cases 
being diagnosed the U.S. (Chart 2), the decline media coverage began 
about years before the decline cases, and continued even the cumulative 
number AIDS cases diagnosed the U.S. rose above 500,000 (Chart 3). 


Chart Total number HIV/AIDS news stories selected 
media and number new U.S. AIDS cases diagnosed year 
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Minor peaks coverage after 1987 were driven major developments the 
epidemic, occurring 1991 (Magic announcement that was HIV 
positive), 1996 (the introduction highly active antiretroviral therapy), and 
2001 (increased attention the global epidemic). 


Coverage reflected key news-generating events. Media coverage 
HIV/AIDS generally reflected key events that have occurred over the history 

the epidemic (Table 1). the early media coverage AIDS was 
dominated the initial CDC reports “gay (83% stories 

1981; 50% 1982), stories about AIDS and the country’s blood supply 
(peaking 15% stories 1985), the closing San Francisco bathhouses 
(13% 1984), and the Reagan response AIDS (6% 
1983). Between 1987 and 1990, there was not single major story that 
dominated media coverage, though there was continued coverage the 
Reagan response (8% stories 1987), well coverage 
the introduction AZT (5% 1989) and the International AIDS Conference 
San Francisco (7% 1990). Between 1991 and 1995, the biggest HIV/AIDS 
news story was Magic announcement that was HIV positive 

(16% stories 1992). This time period also included coverage tennis 
player Arthur death from AIDS (5% stories 1992), the Clinton 
response the disease (5% 1993), and stories about 
HIV/AIDS and U.S. immigration (5% 1993). Beginning 1996, coverage 
began focus the introduction protease inhibitors and combination 
therapy treat people with HIV (13% stories 1997), well Magic 
return professional basketball (5% 1996), continued coverage 
the Clinton response (6% 1997), and increasing attention 
international AIDS conferences (6% 1996 and 1998; 2000; 11% 
2002). Finally, between 2000 and 2002, the focus HIV/AIDS media coverage 
shifted the emerging stories HIV/AIDS Africa (peaking 14% 2000); 
the debate over drug prices and patents (12% 2001); and the Global Fund 
Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria (6% 2001). 


While those who closely follow the AIDS epidemic and even some who 
not will remember these key events, important note that most these 
stories did not account for more than one two percent coverage overall 
during the 22-year time period (Magic Johnson accounted for the highest share 
overall coverage 3%). addition news-generating events, there were 


few other recurring themes that did not emerge dominate any particular 


year, but did account for small but significant shares coverage overall, 
including living with HIV/AIDS (5% overall), AIDS and the blood supply (4%), 
international AIDS conferences (3%), AIDS activism (2%), and AIDS vaccine 
development (2%). 


Other stories that might have been expected emerge key news-generating 


events never garnered more than HIV media coverage any given year, 
including stories about Ryan White, Indiana teenager with hemophilia who 
contracted HIV and fought allowed attend public school (peaking 

1986); the incident Florida which the Ray family was burned out 
their home (peaking 1987); the Helms amendment (peaking 
1986); the National Commission AIDS (peaking 1989, 1990, 
and 1992); the case Kimberly Bergalis, who contracted HIV from her dentist 
(peaking 1991); World AIDS day (peaking 1994 and 1998); 
and the Presidential Advisory Council HIV and AIDS (peaking 1997 
and 1998). 


number likely slight underestimate, since not all media sources were included the earliest years the study see Methodology section for full details. 
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Chart Total number HIV/AIDS news stories selected media 
with key events and cumulative U.S. AIDS cases over time 
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Chart Number HIV/AIDS stories per month, 
with international AIDS conference months highlighted 
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Over time, international AIDS conferences have increasingly become 
key news-generating event. Coverage international AIDS conferences 
accounted for all HIV/AIDS news stories, and represented increasing 
share coverage over time. News coverage such conferences accounted for 
stories 1996 and 1998, 2000, and 11% 2002 (Table 1). This 
increase was mainly driven broadcast coverage related the conferences; 
such coverage accounted for 36% all broadcast coverage HIV/AIDS 
2002. Perhaps more importantly, total media coverage HIV/AIDS increased 
significantly during months which the conferences occurred (Chart 4). 

The number HIV/AIDS news stories months which international AIDS 
conferences took place was average 48% higher than the average number 
stories per month given year. World AIDS Day was less driver 
coverage, with the average number stories December each year being 
roughly equivalent the average number stories per month for that year. 


Chart Total number HIV/AIDS news stories 
with domestic vs. global focus year 
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Domestic Versus International Focus Coverage 


There has been recent increase coverage the global epidemic and 
simultaneous decline domestic coverage. Media coverage HIV/AIDS 
was mainly U.S.-focused throughout this 22-year time period, with 94% 

all stories having U.S. dateline, and 86% presenting U.S.-only perspective. 
Beginning the late 1990s, there was significant increase coverage 
presenting global perspective, with simultaneous decline coverage 

the domestic story (Chart and Chart 6). Between 1997 and 2002, the 


number stories the selected media outlets presenting least some global 


increased 118% from 177 386, while the number stories with 
perspective decreased 57% from 1227 527. 2001 and 2002, 
more than one five HIV/AIDS news stories had non-U.S. dateline, and more 
than 40% presented least some global perspective. 


Chart Percent stories with U.S. vs. global perspective 
and percent with non-U.S. dateline year 
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The recent increase global coverage was mainly driven broadcast 
news. Throughout the time period, and particularly between 2000 and 
2002, broadcast news stories were more likely present global perspective 
than print news. From 1981 through 1999, 17% broadcast news stories 
had least some global perspective, compared with 12% newspaper 
stories. During 2000-2002, 62% broadcast stories had least some global 
perspective, compared with 40% newspaper stories. Broadcast stories 
during this time period were also somewhat more likely have non-U.S. 
dateline (25% broadcast versus 18% print). 
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addition differences between broadcast and print news, there were also 
differences U.S. versus global perspectives among the different newspapers 
sampled. Among newspaper stories, nationally focused papers (19%) 

were more likely than regionally focused papers (11%) include global 
perspective, particularly during 2000-2002 (49% coverage nationally 
focused papers versus 30% regionally focused papers presented global 
perspective 2000-2002). 
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order provide indication the differences between U.S. and European 
coverage terms focus the global epidemic, included 610 stories 
from The London Times comparison sample for the same time period. 
Throughout the time period, coverage The London Times was more likely than 
U.S. print coverage present global perspective. Overall, 36% London 
Times coverage presented non-U.K. perspective, compared with 14% total 
U.S. print coverage (and 19% coverage nationally focused U.S. papers) 
that presented non-U.S. perspective. Similarly, 14% London Times coverage 
had non-U.K. dateline, compared with total U.S. print coverage 

(and coverage nationally focused U.S. papers) that had non-U.S. 
dateline. During 2000-2002, U.S. print coverage was more similar London 
Times coverage the amount global perspective presented. these years, 
48% London Times stories presented non-U.K. perspective, compared with 
40% total U.S. print coverage (and 49% coverage nationally focused 
U.S. papers) that presented non-U.S. perspective. the same time, 27% 
London Times stories had non-U.K. dateline, compared with 18% total U.S. 
print coverage (and 22% coverage nationally focused U.S. papers) that had 
dateline. 


Portrayal Affected Populations 


Portrayal the HIV/AIDS affected population also shifted towards 
global focus. Mirroring the shift coverage towards the global epidemic, 
there was decrease over time the focus media coverage the U.S. 
population the affected population. Between 1981 and 1986, 18% stories 
focused the U.S. population the affected population, compared with 10% 
between 2000 and 2002. During this same time frame, there was increase 
focus the world population the affected population (2% 6%), well 
populations general (2% 7%), and African (1% 19%) and Asian 
(<1% 4%) nations’ populations particular. 


Specific populations disproportionately affected the U.S. epidemic 
were the focus only small amount coverage. After the very early 
years the epidemic, media coverage HIV/AIDS was never dominated 
Stories about gay men, who were the focus stories overall. While gay 
men represented 100% the affected population portrayed the news 
media 1981, that share quickly declined 38% 1982, 22% 1984, and 
1986, and remained below through 2002. Besides gay men, 
other subgroups disproportionately affected the epidemic also received 
relatively little focus, with stories overall portraying U.S. minorities, 
portraying teenagers and young adults, and portraying women the 
affected population. Similarly, images used broadcast stories only rarely 
reflected specific populations affected HIV/AIDS. analysis the “face 
AIDS” visually portrayed broadcast news, the most frequently portrayed 
population was health care professionals (20% broadcast stories). Gay men 
were the on-camera focus stories, teenagers and young adults were 
portrayed 3%, minorities 1%, and women 


Story Topics 


The dominant topic HIV/AIDS news stories changed somewhat over time. 
verall, stories were widely distributed among different HIV/AIDS topics 

(Table 2). The most prominent category was HIV prevention, which accounted 

for 13% stories overall. This was mainly made stories about 

HIV education and awareness efforts (7%). This was followed 11% stories 


that were about research, including research HIV drugs and treatments (5%), 


and vaccines (2%). One ten stories overall were about HIV transmission, 
another one ten were about social issues such discrimination and housing 
for people with HIV/AIDS. 


Table Percent stories dominant HIV/AIDS topic over time 
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Over time, there were declines stories about HIV transmission (17% 1981- 
1986 2000-2002), social issues such discrimination and housing 
(15% 4%), and HIV testing (7% 2%). the same time, there was large 
increase stories about government funding/financing for HIV/AIDS (7% 
18%), including the cost prescription drugs (<1% 7%); and those about 
philanthropic fundraising efforts (3% 10%) (Table 2). 


Global coverage and the prescription drug story. Much the change 
story topics the 2000-2002 time period was driven the emerging story 
HIV/AIDS Africa, the global epidemic more generally, and debates over 
prescription drug prices and access. Stories during this time period that 
presented global perspective were more likely than U.S.-focused stories 
about government funding/financing efforts (31% global stories vs. 10% 
US. stories), the cost prescription drugs (16% vs. 1%), and political issues 
(11% vs. 5%). However, the increase stories about philanthropic fundraising 
efforts was mainly driven the domestic story; 15% stories presenting 

perspective were about this topic, compared with global- 
perspective stories. 


Broadcast news was more likely than print news focus research. 
Broadcast news included higher stories about HIV/AIDS research 
and epidemiology/surveillance reports than print news, particularly during the 
later years the study. Overall, 18% broadcast stories were about research 
(compared with 11% print stories), and 11% broadcast stories were about 
epidemiology/surveillance reports (compared with print stories). The 
difference epidemiology reports was even larger 2000-2002, when such 
reports accounted for 25% broadcast news compared with 11% print 
news. Print news was more likely than broadcast news include stories about 
philanthropic fundraising efforts, which accounted for print stories 
overall, but only broadcast stories. 


Tone Media Coverage 


1996-1999 was the most optimistic period HIV/AIDS news coverage. 
Overall, 27% all media coverage HIV/AIDS was optimistic, 23% was 
pessimistic, and the remaining half was neutral tone. The period with the 


Chart Percent optimistic/pessimistic 
stories period and media type 
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most optimistic coverage was 1996-1999, during the advent highly active 
antiretroviral therapy (33% optimistic, 18% pessimistic, 49% neutral). 2000- 
2002, when coverage began shift towards the global epidemic, optimism fell 
back pre-1996 levels (27% optimistic, 25% pessimistic, 48% neutral). 


Broadcast news was most dramatic and most pessimistic, especially 

2000-2002. Throughout the time period, broadcast news included more 
anecdotal drama than print news (48% broadcast stories versus 32% 
print stories contained least some drama). Broadcast stories were more 
likely pessimistic and less likely optimistic than print stories overall, 
and the optimism/pessimism balance broadcast news was more volatile 
and time-dependent than print news (Chart 7). For instance, 1996-1999, the 
period when highly active antiretroviral therapy came into widespread use 
the U.S., was the only period during which broadcast coverage included more 
optimistic stories (38%) than pessimistic stories (31%). However, 2000- 
2002, when broadcast coverage focused more the global epidemic, the 
optimism/pessimism balance shifted dramatically 47% pessimistic versus 
17% optimistic. 


Length and Placement Coverage 


Newspaper stories became longer over time. average, newspaper 
stories were 567 words long, and broadcast stories lasted 100 seconds. The 
length newspaper stories increased over time, from average 536 words 
1981-1986, average 653 words 2000-2002. Broadcast stories were 
seconds long average 1981-1986, increased average 111 seconds 
1996-1999, and decreased again seconds 2000-2002. 


Newspaper stories appeared increasingly the business section. Overall, 
30% newspaper stories appeared national/international sections, 29% 
appeared metro/local/regional sections, 10% appeared style/life sections, 
appeared business sections, and another appeared page one. Over 
time, HIV/AIDS stories were increasingly found the business section (4% 
1981-1986 11% 2000-2002), and less often the national/international 
(41% 32%) and metro/local/regional sections (32% 20%). The proportion 
stories the style/life and sports sections peaked 1991-1995, and has 
since declined, while the proportion stories page one has remained fairly 
steady around throughout the 22-year time period (Chart 8). 


Overall among broadcast stories, 29% appeared the upper third the 
broadcast, half appeared the middle third, and 22% appeared the bottom 
third. Over time, stories were less likely appear the beginning the 
broadcast (32% stories 1981-1986 appeared the upper third, compared 
with 19% 2000-2002) and more likely appear the end (16% stories 
1981-1986 appeared the bottom third, compared with 28% 2000-2002). 


Consumer Education Component 


Over time, fewer stories contained information related consumer 
education. Early the epidemic, little was known about how HIV was 
transmitted, how could prevented, and how could progress AIDS. 
Even recently 2000, surveys found that four ten Americans thought 
that HIV could transmitted through kissing, one five thought could 
transmitted through sharing drinking glass, and one six thought 
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was possible infected touching toilet seat’. Looking coverage 
over the entire time period, 36% stories included least some consumer 
information/education component, though most these (27% all 

included information/education just passing reference. those 
stories that had least some educational component, 18% were about HIV 
prevention and protection, 13% were about research, another 13% were about 
transmission, 10% were about social issues such discrimination and stigma, 
and the remainder were about variety other topics. 


Over time, the percentage stories containing least some consumer 
education declined. The period with the highest proportion stories 
containing consumer education was 1981-1986, when 48% stories contained 
educational component. This proportion fell 37% 1987-1990, and has 


since declined steadily 30% 2000-2002. 
CONCLUSIONS 


One the main questions raised about media coverage HIV/AIDS recent 
years whether there has been media covering the story. Based 
this study, some might argue that such fatigue did fact occur, evidenced 
not only decline the total number stories over time, but also the 
decreased reporting the domestic epidemic. This decline coincided with 

change the nature the HIV/AIDS epidemic the U.S. from absolute 
death sentence chronic disease that more people live with and manage 
day day. Others might argue that this does not amount AIDS and 
fact the usual and customary news practice focus other things 
when epidemic switches global focus, when there are major new 
developments terms vaccines and treatment, and when the epidemic 
affects small and increasingly marginalized population the U.S. The 


Kaiser Family Foundation National Survey Americans 


conducted August 14-October 26, 2000. 


Perhaps more important trend the decrease the number stories with 
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challenge for journalists covering HIV/AIDS find new ways keep their 
audience engaged story that may not meet editorial standards 


new 
new 


consumer education component recent years. This finding particularly 
disturbing when considering the lack knowledge about HIV transmission 
cited above, and also when compared with the fact that the number new 
AIDS cases diagnosed the U.S. increased 2.2 percent 2002 according the 
CDC, the first increase since 1993, and new HIV infections the U.S. remain 
40,000 annually. addition, while the majority new HIV infections 
the U.S. occur people under the age 25, only stories the 2000- 
2002 time period focused teenagers and young adults. Though AIDS 
now the leading cause death among African Americans ages 44, and 
they represent the majority new HIV infections, only 
this time period focused African Americans. These findings raise the ever- 
present question the appropriate role journalists, especially the context 
public health epidemic: what extent the media have responsibility 
educate the public, opposed focusing only reporting the news? 


For those who would worry about AIDS fatique, some encouragement can 

found; the data suggest that the news organizations have responded 
significant changes the HIV/AIDS epidemic, particularly since 2000. New 
stories have emerged, including AIDS Africa and worldwide efforts fight 
the global epidemic, well the emergence business story 
and political story. The focus the global epidemic particularly important, 
given its enormity and growing impact many parts the world. This could 
signal “rebirth” the story, with different focus. However, keeping some 
focus the domestic epidemic while telling these and other new stories will 
remain challenge for journalists competing for limited news space. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Media sources were selected present meaningful assessment content 
presented news outlets widely available the public. Selections were 
made both geographic and demographic basis, well diversity 
ownership. 


Print sources 


Sources chosen: The New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, The Washington 
Post, and USA Today were selected represent publications most likely 
circulated among policy makers and the public nationwide basis. The Los 
Angeles Times, The Miami Herald, and the San Francisco Chronicle were selected 
provide examination how coverage might might not have differed 
between and among distinct metropolitan areas that were particularly hard-hit 
the HIV/AIDS epidemic. The London Times was selected provide contrast 
between U.S. news media and non-U.S. publication. (Note: unless otherwise 
noted, all findings included here are based U.S. media sources only.) 


Quantification and Sampling: Assessment began quantifying the articles 
that appeared each publication from January 1981 through December 
The LEXIS-NEXIS database was used quantify coverage for 
publications except The Wall Street Journal, for which the Dow Jones DataBase 
was utilized, and Miami Herald, which was accessed via the DIALOG 
database. Search language was designed cast the widest net possible 
order capture pertinent stories (search terms included not only “AIDS” and 
but also terms such sarcoma,’ and combinations “gay” 
“homosexual” with etc. order capture stories 
published before the terms HIV and AIDS were widely used). 


New York Times, The Washington Post, and The Wall Street Journal were 
accessible via electronic database searches for the complete timeframe. The 
San Francisco Chronicle also included for the entire 1981-2002 study period, 
via combination NEXIS searches and the in-house archives. Other 
papers were phased-in based availability follows: Miami Herald (1983); 
The London Times (1985); Los Angeles Times (1985); USA Today (1989). 


order reach the project target that 90% all cases drawn from print 
sources, stratified sampling plan was implemented. Because the amount 
coverage was limited during earliest part the timeframe, and the 
number searchable newspapers was limited, all stories available during 
that period (1981-1984) were selected for full coding. During peak years 
coverage (1985-2000), sample was constructed selecting every 7th story 
within each newspaper. For the remaining years (2001-2002), story selection 
was returned total-universe levels, and all stories for all newspapers were 
selected. 


Screening and Inclusion: Newspaper stories were first screened for inclusion. 
False drops, letters the editor, news digests, etc. were removed from the 
sample‘. Each case was then examined determine whether not HIV/AIDS 
topics and issues were prominently featured within the story. When necessary, 
coders used the following rule make those decisions: 50% more the 
article was direct reporting HIV/AIDS topics, that story was included/fully 


coded; 33% the article plus the headline (not the sub headline) was 
direct reporting HIV/AIDS topic, that story was included/fully coded. The 
resulting newspaper sample totaled 8,783 stories. 


Broadcast sources 


Quantification and Sampling: Broadcast news stories from ABC World 

News Tonight, CBS Evening News, and NBC Nightly News were acquired from 
the Vanderbilt University Television News Archives. review stories that 
appeared January 1981 December 31, 2002, the Vanderbilt Archives were 
searched for all stories where the index monograph included the terms 
Supplemental searches were applied the 1981-1984 database, 
utilizing the following additional search terms: “gay and “gay and virus’, 
“homosexual and “homosexual and virus’, 
“cytomegalovirus” This resulted total universe 

2,522 stories. Because network news programs produce relatively small 
number stories compared their newspaper counterparts, higher 
percentage stories were selected for the sample. With established target 
10% the project’s total sample drawn from broadcast sources, all 
stories available during the earliest part the timeframe (1981-1984), 
were selected. construct the sample for the remaining years (1985-2002), 
every 3rd story was selected. 


Screening and Inclusion: After viewing senior staff, false hits were 
eliminated using the established inclusion rule. The resulting network news 
sample totaled 882 stories. 


Weighting and Data Analysis 


Prior data analysis, cases representing the 1985-2000 sample were weighted 
order bring those years full value the dataset. The analysis cited 
this report based the weighted dataset. 


Intercoder reliability 


Intercoder reliability measures the extent which coders, operating 
autonomously, code classify the same story the same way. Intercoder 
reliability tests were performed throughout this study, with senior staff 
acting the control coder; significant differences were found exist 
basis. Selected stories were double-coded their entirety, and 
overall intercoder reliability exceeded 85% for all variables. 


The Kaiser Family Foundation non-profit, private operating foundation 
dedicated providing information and analysis health care issues 
policymakers, the media, the health care community, and the general public. 
The Foundation not associated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 


Additional copies this publication (#7023) well topline results (#7025) 
and full methodology report (#7026) are available the Kaiser Family 
Foundation’s website 


Obituaries were excluded from the sample AIDS was simply included the cause death, but were included part larger news event (i.e. the death prominent HIV/AIDS activist). Unfortunately, this limits 
the ability this analysis comment whether became more acceptable over time list AIDS the cause death obituaries. 
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San Francisco’s homeless 
may ignored the streets, 
but not Chronicle. 


Reporter 
Kevin Fagan 
Photographer 


Brant Ward 


San Francisco, home substantial wealth and culture, also one America’s leading cities for hard-core homelessness. 
For more than two political leaders have failed face the issue. But The San Francisco Chronicle gave its readers 
upclose and clear series stories showing the squalor city streets. 


Reporter Kevin Fagan and photographer Brant Ward spent four months among the city’s homeless better understand 
their lives and explore what would take break the cycle destitution. The result was comprehensive five-part 
series, “Shame the City,” that gave inside look the people trapped outside, and exposed how the tolerance 
the homeless has actually exacerbated the problem. This powerful series generated hundreds responses from readers 
and public officials locally well commitment from the White House help. read the full story and view the 


photographs, sfgate.com/chronicle. covering the hard issues that face communities, Hearst Newspapers deliver 
excellence every day. 
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